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Beauty that 
surpasses all tradition 


Buick, today, is an expression of 
exquisite beauty —surpassing in its 


artistry all other motor car design. 


7 7 7 
BUICK MOTOR COMPANY 
New York Branches: Brooklyn Branches: 


Broadway at 55th Street Flatbush at 8th Avenue 
Broadway at 230th Street AtlanticatGrandAvenue 


Newark Branch: 
497 Broad Street 


Buick 
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Altman Fabrics That Weave the Destiny 
Of Autumn and Winter Fashions 


Herringbone Kasha Kashavelline Velour Caresse Kasha Givror Moire 
Dialikasha §Kashangora Linton Homespuns Flat Crepe 
Jaspe Kasha Matelasse French Jersey Pebble Crepe 
Rodier’s Kasha Double-faced Coatings | Crepe Satin 


Georgette Metal Lance 
Brilliant Lamés 


Handblocked Velvet 


FABRICS—FIRST FLOOR 





























“Yes, sir, that’s my orchestra; wa, 


it couldn't be more realistic.”’ 
—PAUL WHITEMAN. 


Dance 


to the music of 
America’s favorite 


orchestras 


P.. WHITEMAN. Waring’s 
Pennsylvanians. George Olsen 
and His Music. Roger Wolfe 
Kahn. Coon-Sanders. Jean Gold- 
kette. . Select your orchestra 
from these and other great Victor 
organizations. Choose your own 
program. Have all the encores 
you want. 

Through the new w Cidmatennic 
Victrola and the new Orthophonic 
Victor Records, you can bring the 
best dance orchestras of America 
right into your living-room! 





Exactly as you would hear them in 
famous grills or in concert! Music 
no dance-loving feet can resist. 


cA world of entertainment 
on instant tap 


Whatever your taste or mood, 
the Orthophonic Victrola is 
ready to respond with music 
by the foremost artists. Mu- 
sic that can be heard in the 
home in no other way. For 
Victor tone is the tone of 
realism reproduced by 
the exclusive Orthophonic 
principle. Vivid! Lifelike! As 


The New Automatic Orthophonic Victrola, 


number Ten-fifty. 


List price, $600. 


Coanges its own records. 
Plays for an hour without operating effort. 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 
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radically different as the 
modern motor-car in comparison 
to the “‘horseless carriage.” 
And the new Orthophonic Vic- 
tor Records, recorded by micro- 
phone, have a character of tone that 
is pleasing beyond description. 
Rich. Round. Mellow. 





Ask your Victor dealer to demonstrate 
one of these instruments in your home, 
where you may judge for yourself its 
harmonious appearance as well as its 
musical reproduction. There are many 
beautiful models, from $75 to $300, 
list price. Silent electric motor ($35 
extra) eliminates winding. The Awto- 
matic Orthophonic Victrola, which 
changes its own records, is $600, list. 


a \ /ictrola 
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When Atpplane Srave/ 
Becomes the Vogue 


—we'll provide our patrons with parking space, 
if we have to go to the roof. Meanwhile, we 
take care of their automobiles in three efficient 
parking areas, all within quick reach of the store. 














L. BAMBERGER & CO. 


“One of America’s Great Stores” NEWARK, N. J. 














GOINGS ON 
ABOUT TOWN 
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THE NEW YORKER’S CONSCIENTIOUS CALENDAR OF EVENTS WORTH WHILE 


[FROM FRIDAY, AUGUST 26, TO FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 2 


THE THEATRE 


(Unless otherwise noted, performances 
are promised for 2:30 and 8:30 p.m., and 
the midweek matinée is on Wednesday. 
E. and W. mean East and West of 
Broadway. ) 

PLAYS 


Broapway — Bootleggers provide mirth 
and murder behind the glitter of the 
White Lights. BroapHurst, 44, W. 

SATURDAY’S CHILDREN—A charming and 
penetrating play of youth and love. 
Bootnu, 45, W. 

THE Roap To Rome—Jane Cowl as the 
lovely reason for Hannibal’s historic 
detour. PLAyHousE, 48, E. 

Tue Seconp Man — Smart talk and 
clever acting provide a diverting eve- 
ning. 2:40 and 8:40 p.m. Mat. 
Thurs. Guitp, 52, W. 

THE Spip—Er—Vaudeville, murder, audi- 
ence join in a mystery play. 2:40 


and 8:40 p.m. Music Box, 45, W. 


WITH MUSIC 
ArFricANA—Ethel Waters with a snappy 


brown revue. Extra performance 
Thurs. at midnight. NATIONAL, 
41, W. 


A tA CartE—George Kelly’s sketches 
and some of vaudeville’s brightest 
dancing talent. Martin Beck, 8 
Ave. at 45. 

ALLEz-Oop!—A lavish revue to enter- 
tain the out-of-towners. Mat. Thurs. 
Eart Carrot, 7 Ave. at 50. 

A NIGHT InN Spatn—Those Seforitas 
from Manhattan. With Ted Healy 
and Phil Baker. 44ruH Street, 44, W. 

Hit THE Deck!—“Sometimes I’m happy, 
sometimes I’m blooooo00000.” With 
Louise Groody. Mat. Thurs. BeE- 
Lasco, 44, E. 

PapLocks oF 1927—Texas Guinan takes 
her mob to the theatre. SHUBERT, 
44, W. 

Preccy-ANN—Humor, originality, music 
and Helen Ford. VANDERBILT, 48, E. 

Ranc Tanc—A jazzy negro revue with 
good dancing and a handsome setting. 
RoyAa.e, 45, W. 

Rio Rita—Large, beautiful and tuneful, 





We ci 


with plenty of humor by Ada May 
and Bert Wheeler. 2:15 and 8:15 
P.M. Mat. Thurs. ZIEGFELD, 6 
Ave. at 54, 

THE Circus Princess—Bareback riders, 
a sawdust ring, and acrobats, in an 
operetta. Mat. Tues. WImINTER 
GarDEN, B’way at 50. 

Tue Desert Sonc—The music and sing- 
ing make up for the plot. Casto, 
B’way at 39. 

THe Granp Street Forties —A gay 
satire on the Broadway season. Mats. 





Tues. and Thurs. 
44, W 

THE MANuHatTTERS—A pleasant show 
with music and bright young folks. 
2:45 and 8:45 p.m. SeLwyn, 42, W. 

ZIEGFELD FoLLigs—A sumptuous extrav- 
aganza, with Eddie Cantor welcomed 
back to town. 2:15 and 8:15. New 
AMSTERDAM, 42, W. 


FOR DANCING AND DINING 


AMBASSADOR, Park at 51.—The Italian 
Garden devoted to those who dine 
and dance.* 


only. LuittLe, 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 6 
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at 246, 
—Good for a short drive, refresh- 


ARROWHEAD INN, Riverdale Ave. 


ment, and a dance on the terrace, 
Open until one. 

CHATEAU Maprip, 231 W. 54.—Dave 
Bernie’s orchestra playing for a 
mixed crowd, a revue at midnight, 
and a roof that appears when it 
rains. Open after theatre. 

CLtus Lipo, 7 Ave. at 52.—A smart 
after-theatre rendezvous, with two 
of the original Yacht Club Boys en- 
tertaining.* 

Crus Montmartre, B’way at 50.— 
Emil Coleman and his orchestra in 
a favorite after-theatre club.* 

PaviLton Marcuery, 270 Madison Ave. 
—Delightfully cool, Marguery food, 
and good music. Open for dinner.* 

Ritz-Car_ton, Madison at 46.—An 
élite gathering at dinner time.* 


GREENWICH VILLAGE DistricT—Coun- 
TY Farr, 54 E. 9.—Informal Village 


spirit and low couvert. 


HarLEM—Barron’s Exc.iusiveE Cup, 7 
Ave. at 134; SMALUL’s, across the 
street, and THe Nest, 169 West 
133, are best choice for a first visit. 
The later after midnight the better, 
and do not dress. 

Roors—Not much variety and full of 
out - of - towners. ALAMAC, B’way 
at 71; Astor, B’way at 44; Buitt- 
MORE CASCADES, Vanderbilt at 43 
(ballroom dancers at midnight); 
BossertT Marine Roor, Montague 
and Remsen Sts., Brooklyn (superb 
view of the harbor); McA-pin, 
B’way at 34; ParK CENTRAL, 7 
Ave. at 55; PENNSYLVANIA (Roger 
Wolfe Kahn’s orchestra), 7 Ave. at 
33; and WALporr, 5 Ave. at 34, are 
as good as any. 

* Betrer Dress (Particularly Saturdays). 


MOTION PICTURES 


(Unless otherwise noted, performances 
are daily and begin at 2:30 and 8:30 P.M. 
Sunday matinées at 3.) 

MapaME Pompapour — Dorothy Gish 
and Antonio Moreno in a romance 
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New Bramley 


Registered in the United States Patent Office 

















"For Mademoiselle 
(14 to 20 years) 
Also Size 13 for the Small. Miss 





Model 395 — Bramley two-piece 
frock of. a new light weight 
wool fabric introduces a new 
use of tailored. bands and a 


Paris ° 
rampeniise. 29.50 


Bedale 26s are 
originated and patented 
by Franklin Simon g Co. 


Model 397—Pramfey three- 


piece costume makes coat and 


' skirt of imported velveteen 


and sepatate long-sleeved satin 
overblouse. — 


Model 399—Pramley two-piece 
frock of the new wool Geor- 
gette shows the smartness 


of the fashion of fagoting. 


Three Pee a ape 29. 50 a 


ve 


Model 401—Bramiley two-piece 
frock of silk faille crépe uses 
satin for collar and vestee and 
imported velveteen for smart- 


ly stitched cuffs 


and belt. 29.50 


Bramizy Dress Sor 
Third Floor 
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[FROM FRIDAY, AUGUST 26, TO FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 2, INCLUSIVE] 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4 


Fri., Aug. 26. Con- 
SHERIDAN, 7 


of Versailles. 
tinuous from 1 P.M. 
Ave. at 12. 


Metropotis — The elaborate German 
revelation of the future city. Thurs., 
Sept. 1, and Fri., Sept. 2. Continu- 
ous from 1 p.m. LExINGTON, Lex- 
ington at 51. 

SEVENTH HEAVEN—The movies achieve 
tenderness with the help of Janet 
Gaynor and Charles Farrell. Har- 
Ris, 42, W. 


Ten Mopern CoMMANDMENTS—Broad- 
way and the show business provide 
the background. Sat., Aug. 27, to 
Mon., Aug. 29. Continuous from 
1 p.m. SHERIDAN, 7 Ave. at 12. 


Tue Bic ParapE— Encore la guerre. 
Astor, B’way at 45. 


THe Way or ALL FLEsH — Emil Jan- 
nings superb in an ordinary story. 
Not from Butler’s novel. Continu- 
ous from 10 a.m. Rutatto, B’way 
at 42. 


Wincs—War in 
B’way at 44. 
The following also are recommended. 


Consult the daily papers to learn if they 
are showing and where: 


the air. CRITERION, 


ALIAS THE DEACON, ANNIE LAURIE, 
CAPTAIN SALVATION, RESURRECTION, 
StiwE Ketty Stipe, StarK Love, THE 
Boop SHip, THE CALLAHANS AND THE 
Murpuys, TwetveE Mites Out, and 
WeppING BILt$. 


ART 
SUMMER EXHIBITIONS 


AMERICAN PAINTINGS AND WATER COL- 
ORS—BABCOCK, open, except Sat. and 
Sun., 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., 19 E. 49; 
MACBETH, open, except Sat. and 
Sun., 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., 15 E. 57; 
New Art Circie, open weekdays, 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m., and Sat., 10 A.M. 
to 1 p.m., 35 W. 57. 

FRENCH 
DuRAND-RUEL, 


PAINTINGS — Impressionists: 
except 


Sat. 


open, 


and Sun., 9 a.m. to 4 p.m., 12 E. 57. 
Moderns: REINHARDT, open, except 
Sat. and Sun., 9:30 a.m. to 5 p.m., 5 
Ave. at 57. 


Maps AND Prints—Excellent showing 
of old maps; also instructive exhibit 
of aquatints and etchings. PuBtic 
LIBRARY, open weekdays, 9 A.M. to 
10 p.m.; Sun., 1 p.m. to 10 p.m. 5 
Ave. at 42. 

O’Keerre—Summer exhibition of flower 
paintings. BRookKLYN MUSEvuM, open 
weekdays, 10 a.m. to 5 p.m.; Sat., 10 
A.M. to 6 P.M., and Sun., 2 to 6 P.M. 
Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn. 


MUSIC 


StapIUM ConcERTS—Willem Van Hoog- 
straten conducts the Philharmonic in 
its five concluding concerts. Fri., 
Aug. 26, to Tues., Aug. 30, at 8:30 
p.M. LEWISOHN STADIUM, Amster- 
dam at 136. Take Bus No. 3. 


ON THE AIR 


StapiuM Concerts—The Philharmonic 
Orchestra, with Willem Van Hoog- 
straten conducting. WJZ, Sun. Eve., 
Aug. 28, at 8:30. 

Witt Rocers—Broadcasts from _ the 
National Press Club, Washington, 
D.C. WJZ, Sat. Eve., Aug. 27, at 
10. 

ANN Macx—Soprano. Atwater -Kent 
Hour. WEAF, Sun. Eve., Aug. 28, 
at 9:15. 


SPORTS 


BASEBALL—ST. Louis vs. GIANTS, Fri., 
Aug. 26, at 3:30 p.m.; Sat., Aug. 27, 
and Sun., Aug. 28, at 3 p.m. CHICAGO 


vs. GIANTS, Mon., Aug. 29, and 
Tues., Aug. 30, at 3:30 p.m. Poo 
Grounps, 8 Ave. at 157. Take 6 


or 9 Ave. “L” or Bus No. 3. 
Boston vs. YANKEES, Wed., Aug. 
31, and Thurs., Sept. 1, at 3:30 p.m. 
YANKEE STADIUM, Grand Ave. at 
161. Take 6 or 9 Ave. “L” or 
Jerome Ave. Subway. 
Go.tr—U.S. AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP. 
Last two days of play, Fri., Aug. 


26, and Sat., Aug. 27. MINIKAHDA 
Gor CLus, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Horse SHows—NeEwport Horse Snow, 
Thurs., Sept. 1, to Sat., Sept. 3, 
Newport Casino, Newport, R.I. 
Poto—Both the British and the American 
Polo Teams will play practice games 
throughout the remainder of August 
and the first few days of September 
at various Long Island fields. 
daily papers for schedule. 
Racinc—Saratoga. The last grand week 
at the Springs. Races weekdays at 
3 p.m. Special de luxe race train 
leaves Grand Central Station every 
Saturday at 9:30 a.m. (p.s.T.), and 
leaves Saratoga to return at 7:10 
P.M. (pD.S.T.). Trains leave Grand 
Central Station weekdays at 10:03 
A.M. (D.s.T.). Saratoga, N.Y. 
TENNIS—WoOMEN’S NATIONAL CHAM- 
PIONSHIP. Two days of excellent 
tennis, completing this annual event. 
Fri., Aug. 26, and Sat., Aug. 27. 
Matches start at 3 p.M.; trains leave 
Pennsylvania Station, on the Leng 
Island R.R., Friday at 1:33 and 
3:07 p.m. (p.s.T.), and Saturday at 
2:25 p.m. (p.s.T.). West Sipe TeEn- 
nis Cius, Forest Hills, L.I. 
Davis Cup INTERZONE FINALS. 
The surviving nation will play the 
United States’ defending team. Fri., 
Aug. 26, and Sat., Aug. 27. See daily 
papers for hours of play. Loncwoop 
CricKeT Cius, Boston, Mass. 
MeENn’s NATIONAL DOUBLES. 
Mon., Aug. 29, to Sat., Sept. 3. See 
daily papers for schedule of matches 
and hours of play. Loncwoop 
Cricket CLus, Boston, Mass. 
YACHTING — Mupcet CHAMPIONSHIP. 
Youthful sailors in the last two days 
of their own championship.  Fri., 
Aug. 26, and Sat., Aug. 27. Bay- 
SIDE YACHT CLUup, Bayside, L.I. 
New RocHeLttE YACHT CLUB 
Recatta. Sat., Aug. 27. Off Ex- 
ecution Light, Long Island Sound. 
STAR CLASS INTERNATIONAI 
CHAMPIONSHIP. The largest yacht 
class gathers its fastest members. 
Mon., Aug. 29, to Sat., Sept. 3. Nar- 
ragansett Bay, R.I. 
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LIPPER WEEI 


The most important part of the smart costume today is 
the hose. This 1s because of brief skirts. And the most 
important hose is “Slipper Heel.*” For the converg- 

ing heel lines seem to take inches off the ankle and 
continues this illusion of slenderness above the 


knee. Then, too, it is made ofa pure thread silk 


You may purchase h . f a There is a permanent 
Kayser Silk Products that gives a texture o exquisite evenness display of the latest 
at all the Better Shops | L. I h | Paris styles in hosiery, 
and at the Kayser and rare beauty. n every smart shade. 4 Pyrite 
Store, Fifth Ave., at underwear and glov 
4:st St., opposite at the Kayser 
the Library. Shop. 





© J. K. Co. 1927 * Reg. U. S. & For. Pat. Off. Patented 1914 
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The Distinguishing Feature of 
Modern Lussgase— 
Every Piece Serves Its Specific Purpose 


Gladstone Cases Vuitton Luggage Wardrobe Tranks 
Fitted Cases Steamer Tranks Ensemble Luggage 
Suit Cases Shoe Tranks Hat Boxes 


Always - - - the most exclusive selection at \ 


SAKS-FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 
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THE TALK 


Notes and Comment 


UR attitude toward innova- 
tions has always been one of 
encouragcment: we are noted 

for cur tolerance. Blind advocacy of 
| futile dream, however, is stupid and 
uneconomical. Realizing this, we are 
seriously thinking of withdrawing our 
support of the telephone. We watched 
its development and growth with hope, 
but we now suspect that as an inven- 
tion to make life less difficult it is a 
failure. 

Central frankly admits her igno- 
rance of the numbers we are call- 
ing. On the rare instances when she 
does not, either we get a busy buzz like 
the contented droning of eternity or 
we get an incredibly wrong number. 
We are told that the Waldorf Astoria 
doesn’t answer. Over a period of two 
hours and a half we are informed ten 
times that the telephone at our home 





s busy and then finally gain an ad- 
mission from the “manager’s office” 
that it is really out of order. In one- 
tenth the time taken in this effort we 
could have dispatched a small colored 
doy on a mule with our message and 
received an answer. We now have 
under consideration, in fact, a plan to 
substitute small colored boys on mules 
tor the telephone, as a means of speed- 
ng up communication. 


E had just completed a well- 
pondered editorial lamenting 
the passing of night life in New York 
when the newspapers arrived with ‘the 


report that a painted figure of a nude 
woman had appeared mysteriously on 
the sign in front of Mr. Sumner’s Vice 
Society. This hit close home. Our edi- 
torial on no night life began to look 
thin and silly. One sentence we recall 
clearly: “After midnight,” it began, 
“there is no unforced gaiety in the 
town—drollery and mirth are dead.” 
Yet persons in the neighborhood of 
Twenty-second Street testified they 
had seen a man climbing a ladder in 
the dawn, and we could only conclude 
—much against our wishes—that his 
gaiety, as he climbed, was unforced. 





Mr. Sumner would be glad if he were 
caught and arrested. Here at last our 
aims coincide with the aims of the vice 
chief. We will not tolerate any one’s 
making our neatly typed editorials 
ridiculous overnight, and rendering 
them unfit for publication. 


NE thing leads to another, and 
we can’t help thinking that vice 
is not what it used to be. Lots of things 
are not what they used to be. Look 
back over this summer—heat is not 
what it used to be. And the thought 
keeps recurring to us that possibly Mr. 
Sumner, feeling vice slipping, painted 
the gay sign himself, in order to have 
something worth suppressing. It’s just 
possible. 


ITH little or no surprise, we 
read that Uldine Utley, the girl 
evangelist, paused in the Pennsylvania 
Station, on her arrival in town, long 
enough to hold a revival meeting. 


OF THE TOWN 


This was understandable. Evangelists 
habitually play on the emotions of the 
persons they are seeking to save; and 
our belief is that Miss Utley must have 





come upon a group of Long Island 
commuters and realized that they not 
only looked decidedly lost as they pre- 
pared to entrain, but were so emotion- 
ally overwrought anyway that’ her 
work would be comparatively simple. 


HE SIGHT of a nice, tame po- 

liceman’s horse, deserted for the 
moment by his master, is always too 
much for elderly ladies, little boys, 
and men who are openly kind to ani- 
mals. The good beast, faithful to 
duty, must stand perfectly still and 
submit to the vilest sort of patronage 
from this sudden ring of admirers, 
who stroke his neck wantonly, talk 
baby talk to him, and offer him candy 
—when all he wants, unquestionably, 


f 





is to be allowed to live his own life 
until the boss gets back. 


E ficiency 


N a somewhat sallow yesterday, 
when none of its readers was un- 
der ninety or the influence of the 
Twentieth Century, the Evening Post 
was known as “the old lady of Vesey 
Street,” because of its prissiness. Its 








“Stop stutterng— 
you fool!” 


filing system, now in the process of 
reorganization, still bears reminders 
of this. Not long ago, it is related, 
there was occasion in the office to look 
up clippings of the Wall Street explo- 
sion. The hunt immediately became 
complicated. Nothing was to be found 
under “Wall Street,” ‘Explosions,” 
“Disasters,” “Bombs” or even “Reds.” 
Finally they telephoned to the home 
of the former archivist, retired. 

“Where, in the name of the Vil- 
lard family,” demanded a frantic ed- 
itor, “did you file the clippings of the 
Wall Street explosion?” 

“Ah,” said the old gentleman, 
“look in the letter M cabinet. You 
will find it under ‘Mishaps.’ ” 


Mart 
ANDMARKS are so few in this 


youngest of metropolises that we 
find ourself near a sigh whenever 
one is threatened, even though it may 
have no more tradition than some of 
the names in the Social Register. Now 
Jefferson Market is to give way to 
a house of detention and hospital for 
women. ‘Though never the scene of 
a Revolutionary battle, it has been a 
landmark of some importance. 





It was in 1833 that the market was 
established on the triangle formed by 
Greenwich Avenue, Sixth Avenue and 
Tenth Street. The principal reason 
for its being was that the residents of 
Greenwich Village objected to a long, 
roundabout walk to the ‘Tompkins 
Market on Fourth Street. Jefferson 
Market was a frame building with 
six butchers’ stands at the start, but in 
1836 a produce market was added. 

It has figured in no interesting his- 
tory since, although conditions which 
arose within its walls shortly after its 
erection were responsible for the ear- 
liest of the independent butcher shops 
which now dot the city. When it 
was built the only butchers permitted 
to operate were in the public markets, 
the authorities licensing only those ob- 
taining market stalls. 

Shortly after Jefferson Market was 
established graft naturally appeared. 
It seems that one of the prison keep- 
ers next door was the man to see. He 
could always get an applicant a stall 
if the bid was substantial. Finally one 
Charles Oakley, in revolt, built a 
wooden shed across the street and of- 
fered stalls at half the city’s rate. 
The authorities immediately pounced 
upon him, but the resultant investiga- 
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tion revealed so much that eventually 
independent butcher shops outside 
market walls were sanctioned. 

We should be justified in a sob if 


the Jefferson Market Court and 
Prison, adjoining, were to come down; 
but such is not the case. There are 


times when we find its red-brick tow- 
ers and angled buttresses slightly hide- 
ous, but we cannot forget that until 
very recently it housed the Women’s 
Night Court, one of the most pictur- 
esque things of the city. 

We reconcile ourself to the tower, 
even though its clock is almost 
never right. Its site has a tradition. 
Here stood for forty years one of the 
watchtowers of the city, in which day 
and night sat a gentleman who 
scanned the horizon for curling smoke 
and, sighting it, rang the bell that 
turned out the dashing volunteer fire 
brigades. The bell, incidentally, now 
hangs in the Jefferson Market Court 
tower, five tons heavy and eight feet 
from rim to rim, but it hasn’t been 
sounded since it was hung there. 


Beau Brummell 


MONG tthe recent arrivals on 

this shore is an eminent British 
boxer who prides himself on_ his 
clothes and the way he wears them. 
On the boat coming over, we are in- 
formed, he was overheard by a young 
American lady to remark that Ameri- 
can fighters were not all they might 
be sartorially, and the maiden was 
constrained to insist that Mr. Mickey 
Walker was something of a well- 
dressed man, and likewise Gene Tun- 
ney. “They both look very well in 
dinner coats,” she added. ‘Yeah,’ 
said the British pugilist, “but when | 
wear dinner coats they got tails to 


em.” 


One Black Crow 


I T is interesting, at the moment, to 
find that the outlying wapentakes 
are discovering, through the medium 
of a phonograph record, the languid 
drolleries of Moran and Mack. And 
it is high time, we feel, that we re- 
moved their burnt cork for the benefit 
of our clients. 

The task is made simpler by the fact 
that the team, for biographical pur- 
poses, isn’t exactly bipartite. Moran, it 
seems, like Lorelei Lee’s London, 
really isn’t anything. There is, to be 
sure, a Moran. He is the smaller man 
who does the feeding. But he isn’t al- 
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ways the same Moran and, off the pro- 
oram, he isn’t even always a Moran. 
The original Moran, we are in- 
formed, has a habit of dropping out of 
the picture from time to time. On 
these occasions Mack simply drafts an- 
other feeder and keeps right on going. 
Fully a dozen times this has happened 
since the firm name was established. 
N ACK, then, is what he himself 
would call “‘the head man with 
that show.” He is Charles E. Mack 
and he came by his drawl naturally, in 
Texas, where he was born and where 
he spent most of his early life. Schools 
weren't much in Texas then, but the 
boy must have learned to count up to 
twelve at an early age, for his mother 
was without a clock, it seems, and 
would send him over to hear the town 
clock strike. He would come back 
and report the number of chimes, and 
thus she regulated the household. 
Most of Mack’s playmates were 
pickaninnies and, subconsciously, he 
picked up their dialect and _ their 


dances. He finally found he could 
make money with these and drifted in- 
to tank-town vaudeville. Eventually 
he reached Chicago, where he worked 
in a saloon and cabaret run by Bob 
Moots, who was Chicago’s “Nigger 
Mike.” ‘There he met the colored 
comedian, Bert Williams, who gave 
him a great deal of professional 
assistance. 

Just as he was brushing up his danc- 
ing he met Moran and they formed a 
vaudeville team. Seventeen years ago 
they made their first appearance in 
New York at ninety dollars a week. 
They have been drifting here and 
there in vaudeville since and came in- 
to their first New York popularity a 
few years ago in a revue. Last year 
they clinched their place by their suc- 
cess in the “Vanities.” At the moment 
they are touring the Pacific Coast in 
vaudeville under a contract that calls 
for several thousand dollars a week. 
The first phonograph record is bring- 
ing in about fifteen hundred dollars a 
week in royalties. 


“Shall I get you a taxt, sir?” 
“No, thanks, I’m qust lookimg around.” 
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Mack is forty-two now—tall and 
lank and baby-faced. He has a second 
wife and a very small daughter, a 
home in Jackson Heights and a trunk 
manufacturing plant, of all things, in 
Cleveland. He spends his vacations 
travelling in the South and crashing 
every negro crap game he can find. 
He doesn’t always come back with a 
bankroll, but he nearly always brings 
back a few new gags for the act. 


Presented 


YOUNG man now in the city 

is returned but recently from sev- 
eral years in Serbia, where his father 
has a diplomatic post. During his early 
days in the Near East the diplomat’s 
son was not a little impressed by an 
occasional glimpse of King Feisal of 
Irak. Some time after his arrival he 
concluded that he should like to be 
presented to the King and, looking 
toward this, sought out the British 
High Commissioner at his office. 
“Surely,” said that official, “I'll be 
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glad to arrange it. I'll do it right 
now.” So saying, he lifted his tele- 
phone and put in his call. Then he 
turned to the young American and 
inquired: “What do you want him for 
—tea, dinner or tennis?” The young 
man, making a quick decision, sug- 
gested tennis, and the next afternoon 
had the pleasure of meeting His 
Highness on the courts. 


Taxi Fraternity 


AXICAB drivers, whose droll- 
eries have supplied us from time 
to time with amusing moments, con- 
tinue to entertain us as we get 
about town. Making a_ hurried 
exit from one cab last week, at the 
Pennsylvania Station, we found to our 
dismay, when we were well on our 
way to Long Island, that we had left 
two books in the taxi. One of them 
contained half a dozen unmailed let- 
ters. Fretting about our carelessness 
we arrived home late that night to dis- 
cover that the driver, remembering the 
number of the house from which we 
had emerged to hail him, had travelled 
the long way back (about eighteen 
blocks) and left the books in the care 
of our concierge. With them was a 
neatly pencilled note, “I mailed your 
letters.’ No name was signed. It 
pained us to remember that we had 
tipped the gentleman but ten cents, and 
we can only hope to hail him again. 
On another occasion our driver, 
who had run far past the deadline 
at a Sixth Avenue crossing, was or- 
dered to back up by a particularly up- 
standing and trimly turned-out traffic 
cop. When the officer walked back to 
his post the chauffeur turned to our 
party with the succinct critique: 
“Brand-new cop—not a speck of dust 
on him.” Fortunately the officer did 
not hear, and we were delayed no 
longer. This same driver, turning east 
on ‘Twenty-fourth Street, suddenly di- 
rected our attention to the moon, ris- 












ing crimson and beautiful be- 
fore us. 

“There’s a picture for you!” 
he cried, and, inquiring if we had 
a minute (which we had), he 
drew up at the curb and allowed 
us to view the spectacle. This 
reminded a lady in our party of 
a belated story about New York’s 
notable skyscraper fire of some 
months ago—and another taxi- 
man. ‘This chap, it seems, took 
her seven blocks out of her way 
home (turning the meter flag 
down) because she wanted to 
watch the blaze. When she 
thanked him, as she alighted 
later before her home, for in- 
dulging her fondness for fires, he 
said: “That’s all right, I wanted to 


see it myself. Thanks for going with 


’ 


, 
me. 


Diagram 


N interesting bit of color is re- 
ported from Forest Hills. A fair, 
a very fair, young lady and her escort 
took their seats just before one of the 
Wightman Cup matches in which 
Miss Helen Wills was playing, and 
immediately after the referee had ad- 
monished the assemblage: “Ladies and 
gentlemen, the spectators are re- 
quested not to applaud during rallies.” 
“What did he say, dear?” inquired 
the young thing of her companion. 
The latter, one would suppose, knew 
the beautiful one’s limitations. Lean- 
ing toward her comely head, he pa- 
tiently replied: “He says don’t clap 
your hands while they are hitting the 
ball back and forth.” 


Malthus on Broadway 


Iss Krrry Marion is undoubted- 

ly enough of an institution to 
warrant a few paragraphs in these 
pages. Miss Marion is the lady who 
of recent years has been seen about the 
streets by everybody in town, selling 
the Birth Control Review. She is of 
German birth, it turns out, despite her 
name, which isn’t her original one. 
She dropped her family cognomen 
when she ran away from home and 
went to England at the age of fif- 
teen. Her ambition was to go on the 
stage and this she fulfilled to 
a certain extent. She made 
her début as a dancer when 
eighteen years of age and 
afterward appeared in sev- 
eral dramas. Once, too, 
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she tried to get a job as a rider 
with Buffalo Bill’s Wild West Show. 
Mr. Cody had announced that he 
wanted to recruit some female rid- 
ers in England but, although she rod 
well, she didn’t get a chance for a 
tryout because before her turn came 
so many women had fallen from their 
mounts that the showman gave up the 
whole idea. About this time Miss 
Marion became interested in the suf- 
frage movement and to it she de- 
voted several energetic years. We are 
told that she helped set fire to th 
Hurst Park grandstand, threw bricks 
through the windows of the Home 
Office, and had to be forcibly fed 
two hundred and fifty times. Once 
she was honored by a visit from 
Queen Mary’s personal representative, 
the Duchess of Bedford, who urged 
her to stop starving. She got her first 
experience in magazine salesmanship 
by selling suffrage publications. 

Miss Marion came to the United 
States when the war began, having 
neglected to swear her allegiance to 
the Vaterland. She had intended to 
resume her dramatic career but was 
again diverted by a Cause. After 
hearing a lecture by Margaret Sanger 
she zealously took up the birth con- 
trol movement. She théreupon began 
selling the Review. Now she takes 
her stand every morning at ten, both 
hands held high and a Review in each. 
One day it is Grand Central, the next 
Coney Island, the next Broadway in 
the Forties. She has sold 86,478 cop- 
ies, as of the first of August, we are 
informed, and all told has had much 
success and little trouble. Once an 
Irish lady engaged her in a one-sided 
fencing match with an umbrella, 
once some of Billy Sunday’s follow- 
ers denounced her publicly as immoral, 
and upon one occasion the Vice So- 
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ciety had her arrested. She has come 
through each experience unscathed, 
however, and last month she even sold 
a copy of her magazine to a police- 
man. 


Talk 
A GENTLEMAN who was re- 


cently a luncheon guest at Mr. 
Coolidge’s summer residence has pro- 
vided another illustration of our 
oa President’s amazing 
/ verbal frugality but, at 
the same time, evi- 

dence that he will 
spare a few words to 
keep the records 
straight. “There were 
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six at table and they had sat in com- 
plete silence through the soup. Grow- 
ing restless, and finally desperate, our 
friend eventually essayed to start a 
conversation, 

“Mr. Coolidge,” he said, “you must 
get a great many important dispatches 
from Washington out here. How do 
they come—by air mail?” 

“Special pouch.” Mr. 
spoke without looking up. 

“Oh, yes,” put in Mrs. Coolidge 
with a smile, “we get a great deal of 
mail—even books and magazines if 
we write for them.” 

“Not,” said the President firmly 


Coolidge 








in reply, “by special pouch.” 

“Oh, no,” said Mrs. Coolidge, 
“T didn’t mean they came by spe- 
cial pouch.” 

“You implied it, 
President. 

Our friend made no further 
effort at small talk. 


” 


said the 


License 


O often have we made the 

automobile license numbers 
the subject of our roving interest 
that our readers will not be sur- 
prised that we went busily to 
work last week upon the hot tip 
that there is a gentleman whose 
town car bears the same number as his 
town house. After a few hours of 
work we dug up the facts. The gen- 
tleman is Mr. Kenneth O’Brien, Mr. 
Mackay’s son-in-law. ‘The plate on 
his machine reads 1E86 and his home 
is at 1 East Eighty-sixth Street. Rather 
neat, we think. 


Habit 


HE yoke of prohibition is hard to 

throw off, and escape to a freer 
land doesn’t always bring relief, we 
are advised by a gentleman who spent 
the summer in France. He tells us of 
a travelling companion of his who 
hails from a Middle Western town 
where the Volstead Act is, every now 
and then, rigorously enforced. This 
gentleman, after a gay afternoon on 
Paris café terrasses, a dinner with 
champagne, and another round of the 
sidewalk cafés for liqueurs, told the 
waiter at his last stopping place to wrap 
him up a couple of quarts of cham- 
pagne. The waiter did. The gentle- 
man then headed for his hotel. He 
found it difficult to stay out of the 
middle of the street, however, and 
shrieking automobile horns finally at- 
tracted a gendarme, who went to his 
assistance. He led the American to a 
sidewalk chair and was about to touch 
his cap and walk off when the Middle 
Westerner passed him a_ hundred 
francs. The effort of handing over 
the money caused our hero to lose his 
balance. Quickly the gendarme en- 
circled him with his arms and pulled 
him to his feet. He held him tightly 
for a moment to insure his recovery of 
his equilibrium and then loosened his 
grip. The American promptly gave 
him another hundred francs, where- 
upon the amazed gendarme hurried 
off—presumably for fear he would 
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wake up and find that it wasn’t true. 

Half an hour later the wanderer 
reached his hotel room—and his room- 
mate, who relates the story. Careful- 
ly placing the two bottles of cham- 
pagne in the wash basin, the purchaser 
turned to his friend and said, “Cos’ 
me seven’-five francs bottle and two 
hun’erd more to oil a cop.” 


Zoo 


P at the zoo one hot afternoon 

this summer the bath water of 
one of the elephants was cut off when 
the pipe line broke. ‘This was tough 
on the animal’s keeper, who had to 
keep the elephant supplied with water 
by carrying it in a pail. The tap 
was a good distance from the ele- 
phant, the trips were long, the buckets 
heavy, but doggedly the faithful keep- 
er stuck to his task. 
gasping, he would stagger to the ani- 
mal with a full pail only to see the 
contents instantly siphoned out and 
dissipated in spray. For 
had kept up. The keeper was on his 
fortieth or perhaps his fiftieth trip, 
when, passing the cage in which was 
confined a _ hippopotamus, he 
stopped by a lady. She was a stoutish 
lady, firm of disposition. 

“My man,” she said, “can you tell 
me whether that is a male hippopot- 
amus or a female hippopotamus?” 

Then the worm turned. The keep- 
er set down his pail. He regarded the 
lady coldly. His tone was metallic. 


Perspiring and 
this 


hours 


was 


“Madam,” he said, “‘I don’t see how 
that could interest anyone but a hippo- 
—TuHE New YorKERs 


potamus.” 
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AFTERMATH 


E met Martha after they had 

been divorced seven years. 

They had been married for 
ten before they separated. 

He could have avoided the meeting. 
He had run in to see his sister who was 
ill, and she told him Martha was com- 
ing. Funny that Martha had kept up 
with, been kind to his sister. It would 
have been easy enough to say, as he 
always said, the few meaningless 
words to his sister and leave. Instead, 
he waited, fussed unaccustomedly with 
her pillows. He sleeked his hair in 
the bathroom. 

He might as well see Martha. They 
had parted in anger, as most couples 
part, and he had thought then that he 
would never want to see her again. 
They had both said hard and ugly 
things, which, curiously enough, had 
not hurt either of them, either directly 
or as they boomeranged back. He had 
often wondered when he would see 
Martha—what the effect would be. 

He had gone abroad six months af- 
ter the divorce and had married again 
in Paris. His new wife had been an 
artistic dilettante. He had been de- 
lighted with the things she had given 
him. It seemed to him that Martha 
had missed so much out of life. 
Martha had never known: anything 
about new art movements, foreign 
poets. 

Louise had taken his mind from 
Martha. She was slender, dark-eyed, 
exotic. She demanded where Martha 
had given. She ruled where Martha 
had yielded. In theory she was just 
the type he didn’t like, but he never 
recognized her type. Her pretty little 
petulant ways amused him. 

He and Louise had come back to 
America. He was settled down into 
money-making. He always said that 
Louise was good for him. He needed 
—and made—twice as much money, 
married to her. 

They didn’t know many people— 
Louise was funny about people, didn’t 
make friends easily. ‘Those they did 
know were important—Louise saw to 
that. You met them formally. It 
had been different in Martha’s day. 
Happy-go-lucky crowds, coming in 
for dinner. He remembered, now, 
the way Martha had been able to mix 
up hot biscuits, get up a meal out of a 
few tins in the cupboard. You didn’t 
have to do this with Louise. To be 
sure, the servants changed frequently, 





“He was a little amazed at her 
Why, Martha was 
fat, middle-aged!” 


appearance. 


but there were always servants. “The 
meals weren’t harum-scarum, either, 
with bowls of salad and Welsh rabbit 
instead of more formal fare. Now 
he was going to see Martha. 


E started to leave, hesitated, 
waited. ‘The bell rang, finally, 
and she came in. He was a little 
amazed at her appearance. Why, 
Martha was fat, middle-aged! To 
be sure, ten years of marriage—seven 
years—Louise was young. He never 
thought of himself as getting on. 

He suggested that they have lunch 
together — there was a_ restaurant 
near by. 

There he was across the table from 
—from Martha! He could scarcely 
believe that this was the woman with 
whom he had spent ten years, had lain 
beside in the same bed, night after 
night, year after year, had shared a 
thousand jokes, a thousand intimate 
references. 

He didn’t know what to say to her. 
She looked like her mother, that com- 
monplace, comfortable, excellent wo- 
man who had lived with them the first 
two years of their married life. He 
had never seen the resemblance before. 
He made the usual compliments, 
“How well you are looking!” Asked 
the usual questions, “How are you?” 
“What have you been doing?” 

She answered him seriously, a bit 
nervously but wholly without pretence. 
Louise would have exaggerated ever so 
slightly, even prettily, would have 
“granded” things up a bit. 

Even Martha’s clothes were curi- 
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ously without attempt at ef- 
fect, her dress—a depart- 
ment-store model, evidently, 
There was gray in her hair. 
You could tell that she was 
having a fairly hard t 
That seemed too bad, when 
he was doing so well. He 
remembered that Martha 
had never earned any money 
before they separated and 
had not asked for alimony. 
He had taken it for granted 
then that she would marry 
again. He had even planned 
a quiet laugh at the poor fool 
she would marry. He had 
always laughed at the men 
who liked Martha—quiet, 
gentle, shy men who didn’t 
usually feel at home in 
crowds. 

Martha asked questions, 
in turn, tactfully, a little less 
self-conscious. Yes, he was getting 
along all right, was happy enough. Is 
anyone happy! No, he hadn’t seen any 
mutual friends in a long time. Martha 
told him of people he had known. 
She had kept up with the old crowd. 
He had often laughed with Louise 
over this crowd, had told her how for- 
tunate she was that she didn’t have to 
know them. In Martha’s telling, he 
visualized them, not as they were now, 
but as they had been—gay, careless 
people, satisfied with rather small 
pleasures. 


E remembered, with a touch ot 
shame, an affair he had carried 
on in those days, wondered idly wheth- 
er Martha had known, whether she 


a een ‘“‘a good spor or us 
had b “a good sport” just 
ignorant when she hadn’t made 


scenes over it. Funny to think of that, 
now. 

He felt superior and, in a curious 
way, uncomfortable. He wondered 
what Martha was thinking. She had 
always been able to see through him, 
judged him more accurately than 
Louise. 

What could she see behind his 
correct suit, his sleek exterior? His 
hair had receded a little. Surely, out- 
side of that, he was a fine figure. He 
squirmed mentally under the criticisms 
Martha did not make to him. 

He was sorry he had asked her to 
luncheon. There they sat, eating the 
inexpensive food—Martha had even 
ordered something uninspiring; Louise 
always thought of such unusual things 
io eat—trying to talk, to bridge a 
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yawn too deep for any bridging. He 
had nothing in common with Martha. 
How could he ever have had? 


7S, Martha had read the books he 
\ mentioned. He named some poems 
that had made him feel superior while 
he was reading them—some fiction, a 
book of criticism. Curiously enough, 
Martha seemed to have got just as 
much out of them as Louise, who felt 
herself an authority on such things. 
Martha had even read things he 
hadn’t, been to concerts he had missed, 
met people... he was surprised. Was 
it possible that all these years, while 
he had been striving so hard to get 
ahead, had even smugly visualized 
himself as miles farther than he would 
have been if he had stayed with 
Martha, that he was in the same place, 
reading the same things, thinking the 
same thoughts, not ahead 
at all? 

There was a warmth to 
Martha that he hadn’t 
remembered, a certain 
wholeheartedness, a decent 
broadness that fitted her 
physical proportions. 

He continued to talk 
nothings. How nice it was 
to see her! A _ thousand 
other things went through 
his mind. What was Louise 
doing? The intimacies 
with Martha had _ been 
transferred to Louise, just 
as one transfers a design by 
lifting it up and putting it 
down on another bit of 
paper. A financial worry 
was an ever-present pin- 
prick. Oh, well! 

He knew it would make 
him unhappy, this being 
here with Martha, think- 
ing of things he didn’t like 
to think about. What if— 
if he had stayed married to 
her— could marry her 
agains 

He wouldn’t let this 
commonplace, poorly 
dressed woman make him 
miserable. He was, even, 
in a way, rather ashamed of being 
seen with her. Louise was always so 
smart. 
“Pye enjoyed seeing you. We must 
see more of one another,” he said. 

_ He wouldn’t have to see her again. 

lhe next time he went to his sister’s 

he'd make sure she wasn’t coming. 
—Tuyra SAMTER WINsLOW 





OF ALL THINGS 


HIS department is still firmly 
convinced of the innocence of 
Sacco and Vanzetti and of the 
guilt of the bench, bar and govern- 
ment of Massachusetts. Like Judge 
Thayer, we have passed upon our own 


case and decided that we are un- 
prejudiced. 
. 
Rear Admiral Jones says the 


Geneva affair proves that we need a 
bigger navy. He hopes there will be 
more disarmament conferences. 

* 


Vincenzio Gentile was admitted 
to the United States as an artist, being 
a clarinet player, but he turned shoe- 
maker and is now up for deportation. 
He may go down in history as the first 
man ever kicked out of the land of 





“Were really awfully cynical, I guess.” 
“We can’t help it, dear—it’s the Age.” 


the free for not tooting on a clarinet. 
© 

A rumor is going around in aviation 

circles that the Atlantic Ocean is a 


one-way street. 
o 


According to no less than Doug 
Fairbanks, there are more brains in the 


movies than on the stage. Intellectual 


giants, it seems, are entering the drama 
by the screen door. 
- 

Mayor Walker made his appearance 
before the French welcomers wearing 
pajamas. This was the very suit, we 
understand, that Lindbergh went over 


without. 
e 


“You are not going to have a divi- 
sion in this country between those who 
have and those who have not,” said 
Lloyd George. One way to avoid this 
would be to have a better division. 

. 

The Life Extension Institute an- 
nounces that only one in twenty has 
pyorrhea. And probably, if the truth 
were known, there is one cough in a 
carload. 

. 

“Have a book at the bedside of your 
weekend guest,” says Bren- 
tano’s. “He will want to 
come again.” We have a 


faint suspicion that this 
advertisement is one sen- 
tence too long. 


# 

The inalienable right of 
the people to snapshoot 
each other on the Coney 
Island boardwalk is in 
grave danger. Somebody 
should ring up Europe and 
say, “Home, James.” 

o 

Professor Thomas H. 
Reed, speaking at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, says 
Tammany leaders are now 
at home in tuxedos and 
dress suits. ‘Those who 
are trying to sell Al Smith 
in the bowl-and-pitcher belt 
will kindly laugh that off. 

> 

Psychologists will meet 
at Wittenberg College in 
Ohio to discuss human 
emotions and feelings, and 
probably some pretty snooty 
things will be said there. 


i > 

| Beyond the Allegheny 

,; Mountains there is a grow- 
ing feeling that these 


weaknesses should be abolished by 
law. 

o 

The Leaning Tower of Pisa is of- 

ficially declared safe for the time 

being, but doomed eventually to fall. 

It might appositely be renamed the 
Mussolining ‘Tower. 

—Howarp BRUBAKER 





io Re WEE.S 


TLANTIC Crry may bestow, to 
the delight of the rotogravure 
editors, the title of Miss 

America on any number of bathing 
beauties that it likes, but if the ques- 
tion were put to a popular vote, the 
real Miss America would probably 
turn out to be Miss Helen Wills. And 
Helen, it might be added, grows in- 
creasingly qualified to adorn the roto 
pages herself. 

“All the males of America 
from six to sixty,” revealed an en- 
thusiastic New York editorial 
writer as Miss Wills returned tri- 
umphant from Wimbledon last 
month, “are a little in love with 
her.” 

Quite possibly he was right, al- 
though statistics are lacking. They 
may be a little in love with her as 
they were, for instance, with Miss 
Gertrude Lawrence two winters 
ago; as they were, if dusty mem- 
ories are to be stirred, with Hen- 
rietta Crosman or Maude Adams 
back in the days when gentle folk 
drank gentle wines at Delmonicos. 
The tribute to Helen is the more 
remarkable for the reason that she 
is no siren of the stage, but a lady 
athlete. She is most closely iden- 
tified with a class notoriously short 
on sex appeal. 

The popularity of Helen Wills, 
certainly well deserved, is not due 
to the fact that she staged a come- 
back. This brought wide rejoic- 
ing, of course, that all trace 'of the 
weakness that followed her ap- 
pendicitis operation last year had 
vanished. But she was well be- 
loved before she conquered the 
flashing Senorita Elia de Alvarez 
at Wimbledon and became, in ef- 
fect, the woman singles champion of 
the world. The main reason for the 
affection in which she is held is, if we 
may presume to speak for the nation, 
that she has mastered the trade of ama- 
teur tennis with superb skill, seems to 
have a huge time at the business of 
living, and is prettier every time she is 
snapped by the photographers. 

There are, it must be obvious, two 
Helens: the serious girl of the tennis 
courts, who is still referred to as 
“Little Poker Face,” and the modishly 
gowned, attractive, poised young 
woman who greets the ship-news re- 
porters down the bay. Each year she 


ANOTHER GLORIFIED GIRL 


is more gracious, more _ stylishly 
dressed, easier to gaze upon. Annually 
the reporters rush to their offices and 
pound out a lyrical column or so about 
“Our Helen.” 

In this case they happen to be quite 
sincere in what they write. Miss Wills 
has not lost her balance, they assure 
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Helen Wills 


their readers. She is as modest as ever. 
She is not engaged to be married. She 
was the favorite passenger on the ship 
and is said to dance divinely. Further 
they cannot go, since this extraordi- 
nary young tennis player of twenty- 
one years and nine months is a re- 
markably silent young woman. Shy- 
ness has something to do with this, 
shyness and the circumscribed life that 
a tennis champion must lead. ‘Tennis 
must always be first in her thoughts. 
It is dangerous for her to shake hands, 
for example, and she does so just as 
little as possible. She rarely, if ever, 
goes to the movies because the flicker 


is likely to injure her eyes. Normally, 
she is in bed by 10:30. . 

But quite apart from her absorption 
in tennis, Helen finds it difficult to 
say what she thinks, so much so that 
her friends have sometimes wondere: 
whether she thinks at all. Undoubt 
edly she does. Undoubtedly she occa 
sionally ponders on what lies beyond 
tennis, what she will be doing when 
her pace grows slower. Possibl; 
this is the reason why, except when 
the game interferes, she is so much 
in earnest with her art studies. It 
may explain, also, a book of 
poems, “The Awakening,” to be 
published by her in the fall. 

Helen Wills is, of course, a 
very different sort of product 
from the hothouse orchids Mr. 
Ziegfeld glorifies. Until a year or 
so ago the newspaper writers were 
emphasizing that she was a nice, 
wholesome girl, with all that this 
implies of personality and family 
background. She came from a 
home similar to thousands of 
other American homes. She was 
What America Needed; the an- 
tithesis of the gaudy, gin-drinking 
John Held, Jr., flapper. She 
neither smoked, drank, nor used 
cosmetics. But when she was last 
interviewed less was written about 
how wholesome Helen is and 
more about what she happened to 
be wearing. Her costume was 
minutely described. One reporter 
even remarked that “possibly there 
had been just a discreet touch of 
lipstick,” and there are reports that 
she was seen, not many months 
ago, dancing in Roger Wolfe 
Kahn’s Perroquet de Paris. 

It has been repeatedly asserted 
that Helen Wills represents the normal 
American girl, whatever that maj 
mean. But it is doubtful whether the 
normal type has ever been so sound in 
body and so untroubled in soul. Even 
the French surgeon who assisted at her 
operation exploded with admiration. 

“She is a model,” he burst out, “for 
all young women!” Never, never, he 
said, had he seen such a girl—such 
physical perfection, such poise! “Your 
Miss Wills is not only a wonderful 
athlete, she is undoubtedly one of th 
calmest characters in the world!” 

Now that Suzanne Lenglen has 
cashed in on her talents, Miss Wills 











would seem to stand at the top of the 
amateur feminine tennis world. Up- 
sets are always possible, but the experts 
sem agreed that she will regain the 
title she was forced by illness to for- 
feit last year. Her playing at Wimble- 
don, according to the cables, was bet- 
ter than it had been at any time during 
her career. Never, said Big Bill 
Tilden, had he seen a woman hit a 
ball as hard as did Miss Wills playing 
against the Spanish sefiorita in the 
finals. Her subsequent matches in this 
country have justified these enthu- 
siasms. She is a more versatile player, 
it appears. Formerly she was inclined 
to play well back in the court. Now she 
often runs in. Her backhand is more 
dependable and she no longer fears the 
drop-shots of Miss Ryan. It is a pity 


that she cannot again meet Suzanne. 


. all goes back to eight or nine 
years ago when a physician in 
Berkeley, California, named Clarence 
A. Wills, decided to teach his small 
daughter the game of tennis. He took 
her out on the courts—she was then 
about thirteen years old—and in a very 
short time she was beating him. Dr. 
Wills then retired from view. “Pop” 
Fuller, the veteran coach who has 
trained many of the young tennis 
comets who have sailed out of the 
West, took her in charge. She is in- 
debted, also, to Mrs. Hazel Hotchkiss 
Wightman, of Boston, for much of 
the court generalship that Helen knows 
was taught her by Mrs. Wightman 
after she had come east. 

Dr. Wills never hovered in the 
background as did Suzanne’s papa. This 
role has been played by Mrs. Wills, 
but not in connection with the game 
itself. Wherever Helen is, there is her 
mother too; at Cannes, at Wimbledon, 
at Forest Hills, on board ship. The 
tennis association pays expenses only 
for its players on trips to tournaments 
here or abroad, but the means of the 
Wills family are large enough so that 
Mrs. Wills always goes along. Helen 
s greatly influenced by her mother. 
Last winter, during her brief experi- 
ment on the art staff of the World, 
Helen was assigned to make some 
sketches of a hockey game. Accom- 
panied by her mother, she went to 
Madison Square Garden. Mrs. Wills, 
however, found the swift game too 
much of a strain on her nerves. After 
Helen had made a preliminary draw- 
ing or two she insisted that they leave. 

‘Yes, mother dear,” said Helen, 
picking up her board and pencils. 








Within two years after her father 
began teaching her, Helen’s tennis was 
so excellent that it attracted wide at- 
tention at the Berkeley Club in Cali- 
fornia. William Johnston, when he 
came east, suggested to tennis writers 
that here was a girl worth watching. 
In 1921, Helen, then fifteen, crossed 
the continent. A husky youngster, 
with flapping pigtails and the famous 
eyeshade, Helen won the junior 
national championship in that year. 
The following year she retained this 
title and fought her way to the nation- 
al finals, where she was defeated by 
Mrs. Mallory. 

In 1923 Helen announced, from 
boarding school in California, that 
having won the junior title twice, she 
would leave the field to some other 


schoolgirl. Her face was nothing 
much one way or the other. It could 
be seen’ a dozen times without any 
great impression. But by the next year 
something had happened. Outlines 
had begun to fuse into significance. 
Gradually Helen learned that beauty 
is largely dependent upon dressing 
well and, the garb of the schoolgirl 
discarded, she demonstrated that she 
could select clothes as well as wear 
them. She has, in fact, an innate sense 
of how to wear the right thing. She is 
really a rather large girl, bigger and 
taller than her pictures indicate. But 
this does not matter, because of her 
true proportions and excellent carriage. 

Outwardly she is as sophisticated as 
she is calm. But traces of her early 
schoolgirlishness still linger. She con- 





“Oh dear, they have the most marvellous home— 


almost like a museum!” 


girl. Then, only slightly over seven- 
teen, she proceeded to defeat Mrs. 
Mallory and gained thereby the 
national championship. 

Already very much in the public 
eye, Helen became a minor idol. Her 
tennis spoke for itself; she was 
divinely young. She must be charm- 
ing! The newspapers were determined 
upon it, and in the end, as witness the 
latest photographs, she did not fail 
them. In 1922 she was still an un- 
formed, somewhat chunky little 


fided to her mother that Colonel Lind- 
bergh was the “grandest thing that ever 
happened.” The articles on tennis that 
she has written for a newspaper syndi- 
cate are naive enough to demonstrate 
that she really wrote them herself. 
Her sketches are, as yet, pretty bad. 
And her adventures as a newspaper 
artist indicate that Miss Wills, the 
serious-minded, can be misled by sud- 
den enthusiasms which do not last. 

On December 18, 1926, it was an- 
nounced that Miss Wills had left the 
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University of California flat and was 
on her way to New York to perfect 
her art technique by working on the 
staff of the World. She also desired 
initiation into the mysterious process 
whereby a drawing is 
transferred to zinc and 
made ready for the press. 
When she arrived, she 
was established in a spe- 
cial office, far from the 
humble quarters of the 
art department. Occa- 
sionally a glimpse was 
caught of her bending 
over her drawing board 
in tremendous concen- 
tration. Occasionally } 
she drifted through the 
drab city room, a re- 
freshing flash of fem- 
ininity. A number of 
her sketches appeared in 
the paper. Her period of 
service was, however, 
brief. She had found 
that regular office hours 
interfered with indoor 
tennis practice. Make- 
up men turned out to be 
singularly hard-boiled 
about demanding sketch- 
es at a particular hour. 
It was not, probably, 
that she loved her art 
less, but her tennis more. 
Her sketches, it is said, 
are hardly original, nor 
are they of striking 
merit. Signed by Helen 
Wills, newspapers and 
magazines are glad to 
use them. Unsigned, she would be able 
to place very’ few of them. 

It is the continued imperturbability 
of the girl that most baffles the public, 
a calm that still justifies the name of 
“Poker Face” even now that she has 
flowered into a lovely woman. One 
suspects that inwardly she sometimes 
fumes, that she has shared the gen- 
eral feeling about the sporting ethics 
of Suzanne. But when she is asked 
about Miss Lenglen she glows with 
praise. “She is such a wonder! There 
is nobody like her!” She was quite 
justified, Miss Wills adds, in turning 
professional, although she herself has 
not the slightest notion of doing the 
same. 

To date no one has accused Helen 
of being witty, yet her calm is not 
mere stolidity. At times it comes 
nearer being a superhuman self-con- 
trol. A year or so ago, handicapped in 


an important match by an unusually 
stupid decision, a decision many play- 
ers would have gone to pieces under, 
she merely remarked, “It doesn’t do 
any good to be annoyed.” 





“Now, hush, Gladys! Another word about my 
morals and Dll send you right home.” 


Likewise, during the ballyhoo that 
preceded the famous match with 
Suzanne at Cannes, she refused to be- 
come excited. “I just decided,” she 
confided to another player, “not to 
notice anything.” 

Helen’s decision to play in tourna- 
ments less than two months after her 
operation, ill-advised as it turned out, 
was generally accepted as_ girlish 
heroics, tinged with madness. Her ex- 
ceptional physical development, how- 
ever, had made it possible to remove 
her appendix without cutting an ab- 
dominal muscle. This is almost un- 
heard of, and it explains the ecstasy of 
the French surgeon. He and other 
doctors, including her father, had said 
that it would be safe to play as long as 
she felt well. 

“T think you have to judge those 
things for yourself,” said Helen, 
when others protested she was rash. 
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Miss Wills will, she insists, re- 
turn to the University of California jp 
the fall for her degree. Due to the 
interruptions of tennis, she has a 
year to go. She likes coéd life, her 
friends say, although 
she is rather indifferent 
to the undergraduate 
court that she might 
have around her if she 
chose. She is taking, 
with a life wedded to 
art in view, what is 
known as “heavy art 
major.” She has demon- 
strated that she can con- 
centrate on the _ intel- 
lectual as well as the 
athletic by winning a 
Phi Beta Kappa key in 
her junior year. She 
continues to brand as 
ridiculous rumors that 
she is engaged to be 
married, and one or two 
youths who, a year or so 
ago, hung wistfully in 
her vicinity, have faded 
into the mists of ob- 
scurity. 

It is, we maintain, a 
little hard to see what is 
meant by the repeated 
declarations of her nor- 
malcy. She was still 
wearing her hair down 
her back at an age when 
modern young ladies are 
supposed to be overcome 
by alcohol at night clubs. 
Helen matured rather 
slowly, and the process 
goes on still. But there is no denying 
that she is wholesome, magnificentl} 
so. And applied to her, this much- 
abused word loses its sting. 

“It would do you a lot of good to 
see a girl like that once a week,” sighed 
one young man. 

—HELENA HuNTINGTON SMITH 


MANHATTAN EPITAPHS 
The Boss 
The Boss 


can no longer 
give orders 
here 
and the clerks 
bring garlands 
and a crocodile 
tear. 
—ALFRED KREYMBORG 
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THE NEW YORKER 


OUR OWN CONTROVERSY 





REGARDING MR. TILLEY 





lhe absence last week of Eustace 
Tilley from his usual column, The 
Talk of the Town, probably deserves 
an explanation. —TTHE NEw YORKER 
has always prided itself on allowing 
the fullest possible use of semi-colons 
on the part of its special writers; but 
when, in the opinion of the editors, a 
writer exceeds this privilege and uses 
semi-colons with the utmost vehe- 
mence, then censorship—or omission 
—becomes necessary. 

Week before last a Talk of the 
Town column by Mr. Tilley appeared, 
in which there were by actual count 
six hundred and three semi-colons, 
many of them absurdly placed. THE 
New YorKER then instructed him, 
now that he had made his semi-colons 
clear, to select other punctuation marks 
for his next article. Instead of that he 
turned in a column which contained 
not fewer but more semi-colons. The 
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omission of this column was deemed 
advisable. 

Epirors oF THE NEw YORKER 
A LETTER FROM MR. TILLEY 





Eptrors oF THE NEw YORKER: 
You will find enclosed a column stat- 
ing my position on the use of semi- 
colons. I would appreciate your pub- 
lishing this in The Talk of the Town, 
my usual place; but if you feel that by 
doing so you would be cutting your 
own throats, I have no objection to its 
appearing as advertising matter, to- 
gether with the other displays in the 
advertising columns. 

Eustace TILLey 


THE TALK OF THE TOWN 
— By Eustace TIL.Ley — 


a 
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First I desire to thank THE NEw 
YORKER for its calm statement of our 
differences. 


been around 


I have 








“Go wan—call me sir!” 
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enough to know that no editor can al- 
low a special writer to use any punctu- 
ation mark that comes into his head. 
There is libel, obscenity, indifference, 


and incoherence to be considered. 
Further, without free punctuation 
there is no free speech. One time 


back in 1927 there was a reporter as- 
signed to the Browning trial, who sent 
a note to his sweetheart, explaining 
why he was discharged. I shall always 
treasure the memory of that letter. He 
wrote: “Sweetheart, the editor fired 
me when my first story came through. 
But it wasn’t my fault. The court- 
room was chilly and I couldn’t sweat. 
Unless I can sweat I can’t spell.” 
Punctuating is the same. 

As far as semi-colons are concerned, 
THE New YorKER and myself are 
essentially in agreement, our differ- 
ence being merely in the manner of 
using them. My rule has always been: 
use a semi-colon before “the,” “who,” 
“don’t,” “when,” and certain forms 
of “No, sir.” It is an arbitrary rule— 
made it up myself. But I have found 
ita good one. —ITHE NEw YorKER, on 
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the contrary, not only removes semi- 
colons before “the,” “who,” “don’t” 
“when,” and certain forms of “No, 
sir,” but inserts them after the ablative 
absolute. 

The editors said that I used semi- 
colons with “the utmost vehemence.” 
My answer to that is that a man can’t 
go half way with semi-colons. THE 
New YorKER was fearful of arous- 
ing the public and inciting further 
bomb outrages. Yet I felt, and feel, 
that the most tragic phase pf semi- 
colons is the public’s apathy toward 
them. 

In ten minutes I will guaran- 
tee to go into the Pennsylvania wait- 
ing-room and fetch you one hundred 
persons who have never heard of a 
semi-colon, or a train either. 

However, perhaps I should be will- 
ing to admit that I am too vehement 
and too well dressed to fit in with 
THE New Yorker’s philosophy of 
magazine editing. In farewell, I will 
say that the elevator service has been 
rather good. 

A STATEMENT BY THE 
EDITORS 


Mr. Tilley’s poorly punctuated but 
sincere article does not alter the basic 
fact that it is the function of a writer 
to put in semi-colons, and the func- 
tion of an editor to take them out. 
That is the whole story of journalism 
in a nutshell. Many of Mr. Tilley’s 
earlier semi-colons we published with 
pleasure, but there were always a lot 


“Git a box of refreshing lemon- 
drops!” 
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of them we resented, even in the old 
days. 
The theory that the semi-colons of 
a writer are wholly dissociated from 
the aims of a magazine is whimsical 
but wrong. "THE NEw Yorker stil] 
considers Mr. Tilley a brilliant and 
impressive member of its staff, albeit 
taking a gnome’s sabbatical. It wil] 
regard it a pleasure to print future 
semi-colons from him. But it will 
never, never, never abdicate its righ 
to suspect them of being in the wrong 
place. 
Epirors OF THE NEW YorKER 


PERILS OF POVERTY 


THE CASHMERE SHAWL 


AM the saddest of maidens, the 

most lacking of oil in my lamp. 

What, what can I do? This mail 
has brought me an announcement 
from the customs that I owe thirty-one 
dollars on a white cashmere shaw] 
which is residing in the post office for 
my coming to claim it, and me without 
thirty-one cents. It isn’t as if I had 
not been warned. Indeed, it isn’t as if 
it were not my own fault, who said, 
with the same languishing glances that 
my own grandmother might have be- 
stowed on sea captains, that I could not 
exist if I did not have a white cash- 
mere shawl. Why, oh, why did I not 
read the tariff? To what end is a col- 
lege education if it does not rid you 
of all this romantic nonsense? But 
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even that is not the worst. The sea 
captain himself sent me the duty so 
that I might have it in hand to 
brandish in the post-officer’s face, and I 
have in the interval spent it in riotous 
living at the Girls’ Friendly. Was 
. fate more 
for the sea 
docks _ this 
week! And it was 
my firm intention to 
oreet him on_ the 
gangplank, asym- 
phony in a_ white 
wool shawl. I simply 
never can ‘tell him 
that I let it go 
back to Cashmere, or 
wherever it came 
from. Oh, how I 
wish the Free Trad- 
ers were in! Why 
have I never inter- 
ested myself in poli- 


ever a 
cruel, 
capta in 


tics! 

This is no idle 
wail, for I have al- 
ready been across the 
garden to put Eve’s and Helen’s. wits 
it work upon the situation. Eve sug- 
gests that I go to the Morris Plan 
Bank, using the shawl as the business, 
Helen is all for my 
in the garden, 
entitled to a 


renting it out. 
taking up a collection 
each subscriber being 
number of wearings of the white 
cashmere shawl proportionate to the 
amount of her subscription. Helen 
says, moreover, that she is having din- 
ner with a perfect Galahad to-night, 
and she feels certain that something 
can be done. She and Eve were hav- 
ing financial worries of a more do- 
mestic nature, but compared to theirs, 
mine is the panic of 1907. 
T HIS worst money famine always 
comes, too, at a time when sartorial 
dreams are at their height. When I 
tairly burst at the seams with clothes 
fever, and Arnold Constable chooses 
that moment to make indiscreet reve- 
lations of pink chiffon at unreasonably 
low prices, it doesn’t seem quite fair. 
Perhaps it is wicked to be so glutton- 
ous, so plain piggish, but it is the same 
way about everything. When I see the 
houses in Woodbury and Southbury it 
makes me plain sick, not because I 
can’t live in one of them, but because 
I can’t live in them all, and one branch 
of sumac on the desk as a reminder of 
« weekend gives me positively no com- 
Tort. 
But to get back to this clothes 
business. Clothes do so raise the morale. 






The other morning, before the dread- 
ful cashmere-shaw] episode, I received 
an unexpected cheque, and after 
budgeting it thriftily, and using it in 
my mind for the payment of countless 
debts, I suddenly decided that with a 


part of it I would raise my morale. 

Raising my morale means only one 
thing with me. It means clothes. So 
in about an hour I was on the bus. A 
neat little sport model was my slogan. 
Slowly, block by block, knowing all 
the time I ought to be going to a cheap 
store, where I could get what would 
look like a lot for my money, I found 
myself nearing Peck & Peck. This is 
wicked, I said to myself, but my ear 
was uncommonly inattentive to my 
inner admonitions, and before I knew 
it I was inside the shop. 

“T should like to see a bargain in 
morale-raisers,” I said to the salesman. 
‘“‘We have bargains only twice a year,” 
he answered, “the rest of the year our 
prices are never cut.” “Then,” said 
I, “show me your cheapest dress.” So 
I bought their cheapest dress, which 
was very smart, though to be sure I 
had absolutely no use for it, since it was 
English golfing regalia and I expect to 
spend the autumn miles from a course. 
It had one merit, though, it exactly 
matched in design a pair of skating 
stockings that I had not quite worn 
out. The colors were different and the 
dress was cotton and the stockings 


wool. Still, as you can see, the con- 


tinuity was there. So I said, “Very 
well, I shall take this.” 

But while I was trying it on my 
right to 


the cheque for its 


pay~ 


“Damn the smug technicians. Mod- 
; : " 
ernism must enter the tonsorial art. 
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ment was challenged. I must have 
looked rather shocked, for the man 
said to me: “Never mind. It isn’t 
that we don’t trust you, and it isn’t 
that we don’t trust Smith & Jones, who 
have given you the money, but how 

do we know that you 


are you, or that 
Smith & Jones is 
really Smith & 


Jones?” 

“But you don’t see 
my point,” I pleaded 
with him. “It isn’t 
that I object to your 
finding out who I 
am, for I am nobody, 
heaven knows, and 
am not fit to associ- 
ate with the likes of 
Peck & Peck”—and 
I could feel myself 
getting snifly—‘‘it is 
just that I don’t 
want Smith & Jones 
to think that they 
send me a cheque be- 
fore breakfast 
that I spend it right after.” 

The man was most comforting. He 
said that men don’t even wait until 
they get their money before they rush 
to Peck & Peck. But while he was 
calling up Smith & Jones, I decided 
that I didn’t like the dress anyway, 
and that after all it might look as if 
it had been made from my old skat- 
ing stockings, for it was that smart 
rather faded green and rather skimpy. 
Besides, I had observed a beautiful 
plaid at the same price. At which all 
the clerks gathered around to assure 
me I had found a bargain in the plaid, 
and that I had pounced upon the only 
dress in the store that had ever been 
marked down in other than the sacred 
months and that it was cut in half. 

Life has its moments. 
—Mayorica WarTTLes 


and 


TRAVELLING man covering all states 
west of Mississippi desires correspon- 
dence with lady who enjoys shows, 
parties, and travelling —Denver Post. 


Or, briefly, desires correspondence 
with lady. 
. 


YOUNG MAN_- wishes’ employment. 
Willing to go anywhere. Have just re- 
turned from Mexico and would like to 
fly to Honolulu. Health isn’t very good 
but have lots of ambition and am taking 
a correspondence course in aviation.— 
Vega (Tex.) News. 


Why, he’s as good as in Honolulu 
already. 
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SPORTS OF THE WEEK 


HE New York Yacht Club, 

running true to form, cruised 

to Huntington, New London, 
Newport, Vineyard Haven, and back 
to Newport again, racing there for the 
Astor Cups and the King’s Cup, and 
then disbanded. The Resolute beat 
the Vanitie and the Vanitie turned and 
beat the Resolute. Harold Vander- 
bilt’s new Prestige took her share of 
the lickings, but carried off the Astor 
Cup for sloops, and thereafter the 
universalists breathed more freely. 
It was, admittedly, a big parade for 
the Universal Rule—to which the 
New York Yacht Club clings. 

Still, there was a difference. ‘The 
new international ten-metre  sloops 
were present for the first time and 
constituted the largest single division 
of sailing yachts in the cruise. Also 
they made the best showing that has 
ever been made by small sloops in the 
Astor Cup race. They were too small 
even to try for the King’s Cup. They 
were very much to the fore in the 
squadron runs, and altogether contrib- 
uted new life and color to the historic 
ceremonies. 

When the fleet left Glen Cove 
fewer steam yachts were visible than 
in days gone by. Even the large 
power-boat contingent scored low in 
attendance. The reasons for this are 
not entirely clear. Steam yachts were 
fewer because there are fewer steam 
yachts. But the power cruisers we 
have with us always. Where were 
they this time? One inclines to the 
suspicion that the power-cruiser owner 
is less the thorough hundred per cent 
yachtsman than his steam- and sail- 


propelled brother. 


Peo Prince Oar of Norway 
is sending over his new six-metre 
boat, Noreg, to try to bring home the 
Seawanhaka Cup; and if Crown 
Prince Olaf were to put in the next 
few days at Buzzards Bay (where 
the oysters come from) he would be 
surprised. He would see no less than 
thirteen American  six-metre boats 
disputing among themselves the right 
to defend the cup against the Norwe- 
gian challenger. He would see, too, 
a distinguished committee—Clifford 
D. Mallory, Stuyvesant Wainwright 
and Lewis Stackpole—solemnly try- 
ing to decide among themselves 
which of the thirteen boats, skippers 
and crews, deserved the high assign- 
ment. At the present writing it’s a 


Yachting — The Ten- 
Metres Impressive in the 
Big Parade 


wide-open contest and this department 
is not going to advise the selection 
committee what to do. Six-metre 
racing thus far has all taken place on 
the western end of Long Island Sound, 
where the weather gods have played 
their softest airs. What the thirteen 
candidates are capable of doing under 
such conditions is fairly ascertainable. 
Buzzards Bay is not Long Island 
Sound (see any geography) and we 
experts ourselves hardly know what 
to expect. 


HIS Seawanhaka Cup contest is 

the first international match of 
the current season. It is the curtain- 
raiser for another six-metre battle, 
the Scandinavian Gold Cup races, 
which will bring not merely Norway 
and the United States into the picture, 
but also Germany, England, Italy, 
Holland, Sweden, Finland and Den- 
mark. The scene of both battles will 
be Oyster Bay, Long Island; the 
dates September 17 and 24, respec- 
tively. This department’s advice is to 
go to both. 

Sherman Hoyt and the Lanai are 
chiefly responsible for the fact that 
the two international trophies are 
here at the present time. Hoyt and 
the Lamai captured the Seawanhaka 
Cup on the Clyde two years ago. 
Then the Lanai’s owner, H. F. 
Whiton, took her to Oslo and brought 
home the Gold Cup. But it should 
not be supposed from this that our 
yachts and our yachtsmen lead the 
world in six-metre racing. 

The Lanai is back in the racing 
and still is capable of making things 
interesting for any boat in the class. 
One might predict that the boat that 
beats the Lanai will be the American 
defender, were it not for the fact 
that neither Hoyt nor Whiton will be 
sailing her. In the trials Dick Board- 
man, a Marblehead skipper, will 
pilot the cup winner, and not much 
is known about this combination. 
Boardman, however, is good. Hoyt, 
ever loyal to his Atrocia, will be 
found at the tiller of his new sloop. 

A rather tough break has lessened 
the chances of the Heron. Frank 
Hekma, her fifteen-year-old skipper, 
will not be sailing her. Hekma is a 
member of the championship junior 


crew of the Huguenot Yacht Club, 
which has been invited to race for 
the Sears Cup against the boy skippers 
of Marblehead. Because the dates 
conflict, he has chosen to stick with 
young Louis Kenedy and Rushmore 
Mariner for the Marblehead races 
and let Buzzards Bay settle its own 
problems. It was the sporting thing to 
do. But the prospects of the Heron 
are by no means brightened. 

The combination of Corney Shields 
and the Lea promises trouble—pro- 
vided the Lea gets light weather 
and lots of windward work. There 
are certain conditions in which none 
of the other sixes can touch the Lea, 
but they don’t happen often enough 
to make her a consistent winner. The 
syndicate sloop, Frieda, with C. F. 
Havemeyer in charge; Johnston de 
Forest’s Priscilla, and Henry B. 
Plant’s Clytie are all good enough— 
and will be well enough handled—to 
give any of the others a race any day. 
Clinton H. Crane, the designer, has 
got his Redhead back in commission 
just for these trials, and my choice for 
a dark horse (if one must pick a dark 


horse) is the Redhead. 


NCIDENTALLY, it will be in- 

teresting to watch what the six- 
metre skippers do about the request 
to refrain from using paid hands in 
the trials. The deed of gift of the 
Seawanhaka Cup does not require 
crews to be all amateurs, but that has 
become customary. 


| used to be said that the cruise 
of the New York Yacht Club 
marked the climax of the yacht racing 
season. Like a good many used-to-be- 
said things, the phrase lingers. But 
no sooner does the New York Yacht 
Club fleet disband at Newport than 
the theoretically moribund — season 
develops symptoms of intense ac- 
tivity. There are the six-metre trials, 
the Sears Cup races, the team match 
between the Sound Interclubs and the 
Triangle boats from Marblehead, and 
finally the series of races to decide 
the world’s championship in the Star 
Class. (I may have overlooked one or 
two other events of the dying year.) 
It is all very puzzling. The Star 
Class races alone arouse sufficient in- 
terest to keep any yachting season 
very much alive. —BINNACLE 


(For other sporting departments, 
see index on page 30.) 
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BROADWAY RACKETS 
I1I—Tue Tie Racket 


HE squawk of a plucked sucker 
is music to a hustler’s ears, but 
the bleat of a crossed cheater 
plays an even sweeter tune. When 
a chump is taken he squeals, but a 
sharpshooter caught in his own game 
merely groans, and somehow or other 
most of our dishonest gentry love to 
hear the groan of the cheated cheater. 

All of which explains the popular- 
ity of Broadway’s latest racket, chris- 
tened “the Tip” by those who intro- 
duced it and who are working it daily 
to the financial discomfiture of others 
of their ilk, who still foolishly be- 
lieve in the comedy adage anent 
“honor among thieves.” 

The tip racket, properly worked, 
calls for elaborate details, much time 
in preparation, and some genuine 
honest-to-God acting. The latter is 
especially essential because of the 
natural suspicions of the victim, al- 
ways selected for his own leaning to- 
ward larceny. Only the thoroughly 
honest citizen is immune from the 
tip racket. 

A tip mob consists of from three 
to six members, all thoroughly 
schooled in draw and stud poker, and 
all but one unknown to the victim. 
The steerer locates the sucker and 
participates largely in the operation. 
The principal hustler of the racket is 
called “the Millionaire Kid.” He 
must be able to consume large quanti- 
ties of liquor and still keep his equi- 
librium. The others merely fill out 
the poker game. 

In order to explain the tip racket 
thoroughly, we will relate an actual 
experience, for we propose to deal 
strictly with facts in this narration. 
In this case, a jeweler was selected 
by the mob, because it was generally 
known he would wink at the source of 
a good piece of jewelry if the price 
was satisfactory. He was also known 
to follow the races and to make an 
occasional bet on a prizefight. The 
steerer confidentially told this jeweler 
that he had a millionaire’s son on his 
(the steerer’s) staff who wanted a 
pearl necklace duplicated. The neck- 
lace was owned by the boy’s mother 
and the kid wanted an exact duplicate 
so he could make a substitution and 
turn the genuine bauble into cash. The 
price meant nothing so long as the 
job was flawless, for the original neck- 
lace would bring the kid from fifty 
to seventy-five thousand. 


The jeweler was glad to make the 
duplicate, and even agreed to double 
the cost so that the steerer would get 
his “bit” also. The bargain was 
closed, and to clinch it the steerer paid 
the jeweler more than a hundred dol- 
lars down, the latter agreeing to 
bill the job at two hundred and thirty 
dollars, which he would turn over 
to the steerer when he was paid. ‘The 
transaction marked the jeweler, and 
had he refused to assist in such a dou- 
ble deal he would have been dropped 
as a prospect. 


NY? appointment was made, for the 
4 steerer said the kid was drinking 
heavily in his hotel suite and the neck- 
lace job could wait. The jeweler had 
been paid, so he had nothing to worry 
about. He was told that the kid had 
plenty of money and loved to play 
cards, and also that the kid had explicit 
confidence in the steerer, but that the 
latter was out to take him for whatever 
he could. “He’s just a wealthy kid 
sucker,” said the steerer, “and if we 
don’t trim him some one else will.” 


A few days passed, and the jeweler 


was visited again. ‘This time a date 


, wae 


was made for the evening, after busi- 
ness hours. The two journeyed to the 
kid’s rooms and found him with a few 
friends (in reality, the rest of the 
mob) nursing a bottle of champagne. 
He was introduced to the jeweler, 
ordered more wine and suggested a 


“Now, miss, who is the traffic 
officer, I or you?!” 
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game of cards, meanwhile assuring 
the jeweler of the original order for 
the imitation string of pearls and 
promising to come around and buy 
some stuff for his girl. 

The steerer got a game of cards go- 
ing, never asking the jeweler to join 
but allowing him to watch the kid 
lose around a hundred dollars. ‘The 
kid then admitted he was a bit drunk 
and retired. ‘The steerer and jeweler 
left. On the street the steerer con- 
fided that the kid had about sixty 
thousand dollars in cash in the hotel 
and that it would be easy to clean 
him up with the cards. 

Finally, he suggested that the jew- 





















eler play with the kid, promising that 
he himself would sit behind the kid 
and tip off his hand by signals. He 
wouldn’t for the world put in marked 
cards, for the kid might tumble to 
them, but, by sitting behind him, he 
could easily direct his confederate’s 
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play, without arousing the kid’s suspi- 
cion,. 

The next visit they found the kid, 
half drunk again, playing draw poker 
with two others. The limit was small. 
The steerer was invited to sit in, also 
the jeweler. But the steerer declined, 
taking a seat behind the kid while the 
jeweler was maneuvered into the 
empty seat. With the game going, the 
steerer tipped off the kid’s hand by 
prearranged signals, one finger for 
a pair, two for two, etc., and 
the jeweler found it easy to 
win. The limit was raised to 
equal the size of the pot. Thus, 
if four dimes were in the cen- 
tre the next raise could be forty 
cents and the following raise 
eighty, and so on. (Placing the 
limit at the of the pot 
makes it sound small, but after 


size 
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poker. This looked far more simple 
and he started all over, winning on 
the steerer’s tip until the “cooler” 


came in. He was handed jacks back 
to back. The kid had a queen in the 
hole. He got the tip, and when the 


fifth card came out his bankroll was 
in the centre of the table. The “‘cool- 


er” gave the kid his second queen and 
the pot. 

Broke again, the jeweler, naturally 
thinking it luck, for the steerer had 








a few raises it runs into big 
money. ) 

The jeweler was winning 
right along until finally the 
“cooler” was slipped into play 
by one of the other players. 
(The “cooler” is a deck in 
which the cards are all care- 
fully placed.) The players then 
automatically dropped out, leaving the 
kid and the jeweler fighting for the 
pot. The jeweler was dealt two pair, 
the kid had a pair of aces, and the 
steerer signalled one pair. The pot was 
raised to the limit, as long as the jew- 
eler would stand for it, and they drew 
cards. 

The jeweler took one card to his 
two pair and the kid called for three, 
showing that the steerer had tipped 
the hand off right. The jeweler caught 
a full house, but when the cards 
were tossed to the kid he didn’t look 
them over, but merely placed them 
together and looked at the bottom 
card. The steerer looked also and 
signalled that the kid had three, but 
the jeweler, watching the kid, saw he 
only looked at one card, and naturally 
figured that he had seen the third to 
his original pair, and had decided he 
had enough. The pot was then raised 
and reraised until the jeweler called. 
He threw down his full house, figur- 
ing to win. The kid tossed down 
his cards and then, as though sur- 
prised, declared he had a full house 
also, aces high. 

This game tapped the jeweler of 
his ready money and he retired from 
the game, but called the steerer aside 
and told him to hold the kid till he 


came back with fresh money. He 


returned and found them playing stud 
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On Beautifying the City 


honestly tipped him to the kid’s hole 
card, left to get more money. This 
time he was followed by one of the 
mob. ‘The jeweler went to a Broad- 
way restaurant and tried to borrow 
$2,500 until his bank should open in 
the morning. This place, a rendez- 
vous for sharpshooters, was filled with 
hustlers of all types. One of them 
who knew the jeweler learned of his 
needs and diplomatically questioned 
him as to the cause of the sudden big 
touch. The jeweler told him, and 
learned how he had been gypped. 
With blood in his eye he started for 
the kid’s room, but a phone call beat 
him to the desk. The mob had taken 
him for $7,500 and checked out. 
Now he is classified as a Cheated 
Cheater and a paid-up member of the 
Bleaters’ Club. —Jack Wynn 


HIGH FINANCE 
ITHIN a week after I had 


opened my account at the 

Arbutus Savings & Trust 
Company, that well-known _ bank 
moved to a new and handsome marble 
building. This grandeur comes as a 
surprise to me, filling me with some 
forebodings. It seems to me in the 
first place that if, in making this am- 
bitious move, the bank relied on my 
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promise to maintain a balance of 
$300, it acted hastily and possibly ill- 
advisedly. To tell the truth, I was 
driven to make that promise. The bank 
officials seemed to think that such a 
declaration was essential, and when 
pushed up against a wall like that I am 
very likely to say what is expected of 
me. On me, a third degree would bx 
a mere waste of time. With the first 
flicker of the knout I should tell all 
——and a lot more. 

I wish, therefore, to announc¢ 
now in the press that if, some- 
time in the future, I have in 
the bank but $290 or only 
$100, or even nothing at all 
(and life is like that), I shall 
not hold myself responsible for 
these marble halls.) When | 
was forced that way up against 
the wall I did not realize what 
I was undertaking. Not that I 
shall be disagreeable about it. 
Should the crash come (and 
some way I can’t look upon my 
balance as one of the eternal 
truths) I shall gladly help the 
directors seek out some more 
humble abode, some refuge for 
those little accounts that spring 
up like crocuses in the first bloom of 
the saving season. 

Meanwhile I enjoy the splendor 
thus forced upon me. I had looked 
upon those cheques of mine as the 
chrysalises of coins that would even- 
tually be thrust through slots at the 
Automat. I never dreamt that the little 
rascals would sleep in marble halls. I 
never even dreamt that I’d sleep in 
them myself, which brings up another 
question. 

Why shouldn’t I sleep in them? 
Having this part ownership in this re- 
gal temple of finance is doing my 
morale lots of good. Often, as I 
gaze about my own quarters, I recall 
this possession of mine. But I can’t 
spend all my time in the bank. I go 
in every day of course to ask about my 
cheques, and let them know that I 
haven’t forgotten them, but that isn’t 
actually living in the bank. It raises 
a problem I shall take up tomorrow 
with the Arbutus people. 

—JoHN CHAPIN MosHER 


CONSIDERABLE? 
[From the Willard (O.) News] 
The Sunday School class party last 
Friday night was a huge success outside 
of the banquet and study. Considerable 
merriment was given to the social hour 
when characters appeared without dress. 
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EFRESHING, revivifying, delightful are the 

fine powders of Houbigant, when used 
after the bath. They touch theskin lightly, with 
the loveliest lasting fragrances — Subtilité, so- 
phisticated as the Orient; Quelques Fleurs, like 
a gay French bouquet; Le Parfum Ideal, remi- 
niscent of romance; Mon Boudoir, alanguorous, 
luxurious odeur; or Le Temps des Lilas, the true 
perfume of Spring lilacs. . Houbigant Dusting 
Powder is in a smart French box with a fluffy, 
flat puff. It is $1.50 ...+ Houbigant Talcum 
Powder isin a glass bottlewith shaker top, $1.00. 


HOUBIGANT BATH SALTS 
EFFERVESCENT BATH TABLETS — SOAP 


Sachets, fragrant with five Houbigant odeurs, will be sent you 


with the booklet, “Things Perfumes Whisper” upon request. 
Houbigant, Inc., Dept. 303, 539 West 45th Street, New York 


OUBICAN| 
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EWPORT is tranquil. So is 
Southampton. No one is 
heaving teacups in Bar Har- 
bor. The Little Brother of the Dia- 


mond Horseshoe reports a great verbal 
calm among the boxholders of the 
Metropolitan Opera House. All the 
same, the problem of Mr. Kahn’s new 
lyric theatre is just as annoying and 
unsolvable as ever. 

What is the new Met going to look 
like? Are the architects going to do 
right by our Nell or go on coddling 
the tiararistocracy? Is it going to be 
built on the Fifty-seventh Street lot 
that Mr. Kahn astutely provided, or 
somewhere east of Fifth? Is it—as 
a matter of fact—going to be built at 
all? 

These burning questions are raising 
very little smoke this summer, but they 
burn just the same. Some say that Mr. 
Kahn is slowly beginning to feel that 
his altruistic cheeks are getting a little 
warmer than is quite comfortable for 
a Maecenas. 

The problem of the Met is a prob- 
lem in American civilization. We 
wouldn’t know a State Opera House if 
we met one in Central Park. Opera, 
like all the other arts, has been left to 
the mercies of social ambition and pri- 
vate enterprise. First private enterprise 
tried to put over opera in the thirties. 
Private enterprise would have done the 
trick almost a century later, in 1910, 
if public taste had been as good as 
Oscar Hammerstein’s. Maybe it is, 
today. Anyway, the Metropolitan sells 
out every seat, and plans to take care 
of a thousand more customers per 
night in its new house. But, for a 
century, America had to depend on 
snobbismus for its operatic art, and 
right now it is paying the price in the 
ructions over the new building. 

Society began endowing opera in 
1847. A hundred and fifty solid citi- 
zens stood back of the Astor Place op- 
era house when it opened, and prom- 
ised to stand back of it for five years. 
They held the pose for considerably 
less time, and the house closed up. But 
the elect rallied again to the banner 
of Art Through Arias, and from 
1854 to the early eighties the best and 
richest of the old Knickerbocker fam- 
ilies built and patronized the Academy 
of Music on Fourteenth Street. The 
essence of opera was established—a 
good show in the boxes as well as on 
the stage. 

The next step was the rebellion of 


THE OPERA 


the nouveaux riches. It had been go- 
ing on in society for a good many dec- 
ades when the Vanderbilt Ball of 
1882 turned it into a revolution. The 
next year the newly rich turned their 
guns on the operatic stronghold of the 
Old Guard. They couldn’t very well 
capture the Academy of Music, and 
it wouldn’t have done them any good, 
anyhow. The absurd old theatre had 
only nine boxes. The New Society de- 
manded more. So in 1883 Vanderbilt 
and Astor, Morgan and Morton, 
Baker, Bliss and Belmont opened their 
own temple to Verdi. It was the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House. At the time it 
seemed an almost perfect instrument 
of art. It had no less than one hun- 
dred and twenty-two boxes. 

The old Met enjoyed thirty years 
of adulation on account of its excel- 
lent acoustics and its exceptional 
sightlines from box to box. No place 
of public amusement in America was 
so admirably contrived for the dis- 
play of toilettes and the manipu- 
lation of lorgnons. About the time 
that Hammerstein was bought off, 


the public began to fill up the 
sides of the balconies and the last 


rows of the 
family circle. 
T his public — 
wholly on opera 
bent — found it- 
self looking at 
more acres of 
gold plaster than 
square feet of 
stage, and the 
chorus of lamen- 
tations became 
loud enough to 
make a new 
house inevitable. 


M®*: KAHN 
has been 
the guiding gen- 
ius of the Metro- 
politan for some 
years now. 
Treading a diffi- 
cult path, he 
managed to drive 
Director Gatti 
forward along a 
progressive line, 
and he laid his 
plans for a new 
house where the 
support of the 
public would 
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count more and reap decent treatment. 

I think Mr. Kahn had a single ob- 
ject all through the negotiations which 
culminated last spring in the an- 
nouncement of a new Met. He wanted 
to capitalize the warm public interest 
that has grown up for opera, and 
make the new house so self-sustaining 
that it could pay a little less attention 
to the proprietary boxholders and their 
whims. He looked for as cheap a 
piece of land as he could get anywhere 
near the theatre district. He schemed 
a house with income from studios and 
apartments in a skyscraping annex. 
And he sought for a way of cutting 
down the boxes of the Metropolitan to 
wieldy proportions. 


F course there was opposition to 

moving, just as there would in- 
evitably be opposition to cutting down 
the boxes. But Mr. Kahn put the reverse 
English on the social rebellion which 
built the Academy of Music. He used 
a decrease in boxes to lick the die- 
hards who wanted to stick to Broad- 
way and Fortieth Street. He 
nounced that there would be only half 
as many boxes in the new house, and 
anybody who wanted to drop out was 
welcome to do so. Even if a majority 
refused to go into the new horseshoe, 


an- 





“Would you like your mother or grand- 
mother to go bathing without stockings? 
Think of it, in God’s ocean 
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What Doctors Say About 


Smoking and Throat Protection 


An advertisement based 
on the opinion of 


9651 physicians 








Mary Lewis, 

Famous Metropolitan Star, writes: 
“‘Because they never irritate the throat 
and because of their finer flavor, Lucky 
Strikes are my favorite and of all whose 
voices are precious.” 


“Can I really smoke without irritating my throat, 
even if my throat is unusually sensitive, and even 
if I smoke as much as I please?” 





A number of physicians, many of them leading 
physicians, in various parts of the United States, 
were recently asked these two questions: 





: © Strauss-Peyton 
Q1—In your judgment is the heat treatment or 


toasting process applied to tobaccos previously 
aged and cured, likely to free the cigarette from 
irritation to the throat? 


9651 doctors answered this question “YES.” 


Q2—Do you think from your experience with LUCKY 
STRIKE cigarettes that they are less irritating 
to sensitive or tender throats than other ciga- 
rettes, whatever the reason? 


11,105 doctors answered this question “YES.” 


You have noticed in the newspapers and magazines the 
opinions of many whose voices must be maintained unim- 
paired—opera singers, actors and actresses, men prominent 
in public life,radio announcers. These opinions are confirmed 
by the opinions of those whose business it is to know. 


9 we HEREBY CERTIFY 
that we have examined signed 
cards answering Questions One and Two and that 


there are 9651 affirmative answers to Question 
One and 11,105 affirmative answers to Question Two. 


No Throat Irritation -No Cough. LYBRAND, ROSS BROS. & MONTGOMERY 
— > eae. ccountants an u ors 
New York, July 22, 1927 
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The 


Water’ Tower 














Fifteen men on a dead man’s chest— 

Yo-ho, and a bottle of rum! 

Drink and the devil had done for the 
rest— 

That comes of mistreating one’s tummy- 
tum-tum., 

The pirates who died as it tells in the log, 

So perished from indiscreet guzzling of 


grog; 

While the fifteen live guys always used 
as a mixer 

An oxygenized health-guaranteeing elixir. 





This verse, of course, is guilty of an 
anachronism. They didn’t have Aquazone 
in the good old pirate days before the 
referendum. Which brings us more or 
less directly to what we want to ask. Are 
the readers of the Water Tower drink- 
ing more and more Aquazone? Are 
they? We ask because sales have in- 
creased so enormously. 


Is there a lot of surreptitious and 
secret drinking of Aquazone going on 
that we know nothing about? Js there? 
We see Aquazone drunk openly and 
brazenly from the Post Lodge in West- 
chester to the Canoe Place Inn that has 
made Westhampton famous, in country 
clubs and beach clubs everywhere. But 
even this doesn’t account for the increase. 


Of course, any amount of Aquazone is 
sold by the Daniel Reeves Stores, the 
Busy Bee Stores and Gristede Bros. The 
green bottles are displayed in the win- 
dows and attention is called to them by 
placards. One store manager also makes 
this significant report. “Formerly sad- 
eyed customers used to lean over the 
counter and whisper to me: ‘Awful head- 
ache this morning. Must have been what 
I mixed with it.’ Now, clear-eyed buy- 
ers bustle into my store with the an- 
nouncement: ‘Feel fine this morning. 
Send me up a couple of dozen bottles of 
Aquazone.’ ” 


Has everyone come to realize that 
Aquazone is the only mineral water 
supercharged with oxygen, that it is 
sparklingly delicious, that it is absolute 
insurance against a headache the next 
morning when mixed with what they 
have. Do they realize this? They must, 
indeed they must—or how account for 
this precipitous upper sales curve. 


Oh, yes! You can get Aquazone other 
places, too—from all good grocers and 
druggists, or have it sent to you from 
the nearest place by telephoning 


VANDERBILT 6434 


Advertisement 





it would be easy enough to fill up the 
few vacant boxes with the best of the 
still-more-newly rich. 

This line of campaign won a tem- 
porary victory. It was based on the fol- 
lowing interesting situation within the 
Met itself. The boxholders built and 
owned the opera house. They leased 
it to a corporation which Mr. Kahn 
and the more progressive men con- 
trolled. This 
ing and _ operating 
corporation was mak- 
ing money, or at any 
rate breaking even. 
The owning corpora- 


leas- 
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might prove. But they weren’t very 
violent about it. Just irritating to a 
hard-working Maecenas. They suc- 
cumbed, but they had been succumb- 
ing for some time, and would they 
ever decide to stay in that salubrious 
state? The other set of playful little 
mice were the architects and those box- 
holders who took an interest in what 
the interior of the new building was 
going to be like. 
Some split among 
the architects was in- 
evitable. As well 
Brang- 
wyn and Picasso to do 


commission 





tion was not showing - 
any profits. If the 
boxholders and opera 
house owners refused 
to build the new 
house, Mr. Kahn was 
ready to move his op- 
erating company out 
of the old one, and 
then where would the 


POLO 


AS TO MEN 
THE SUMMER 


the pages which follow: 


ON AND OFF THE AVENUE: 
PARIS FASHION LETTER 42 
FEMININE FASHIONS 43 


THE RACE TRACK 


a joint mural as set 
Benjamin Wistar 


Index to departments on Morris and Joseph 
Urban designing a 
37 single opera house. On 


the surface the idea 
looked good. To be 

45 sure, Mr. Morris— 
THEATRE 47 favorite Christopher 
50 Wren of the Morgan 
CINEMA 52 


Diamond Horseshoe THE CURRENT ~ family—had never 
get off? a a oe 23 designed a theatre 
: TEE AND GREEN a2 Hi j ee 

Just to show the LONDON LETTER 57 but he was impec- 
strength of the oper- RECENT BOOKS 61 cable in taste and he 
ating company, Wil- could be counted 


liam K. Vanderbilt 
was added to the 
board. Still the box- 
holders hung back. 
There were so many 
difficulties about 
boxes owned by es- 
tates. The landlord company decided to 
pass out. Mr. Kahn added a few 
financial siege guns to his board of di- 
rectors—E,. S. Harkness, R. L. Gerry, 
E. R. Harriman and F. P. Moore— 
and announced that his company 
would build the house itself, and ap- 
proach the boxholders individually 
with an attractive proposition. Busi- 
ness of scrambling aboard the operatic 
bandwagon. ‘The thirty-five boxes 
were quickly filled. Mr. Kahn had 
his way, and all looked last 
spring as he departed on a yachting 
cruise through Europe pleasantly ac- 
companied by Frank Crowninshield. 


on page 40. 
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UT when Mr. Kahn returned 
he found that the mice had been 
playing. we sets of mice. 

One set included certain boxholders 
who, if they had to move, wanted to 
do it in grand style, and settle in some 
spectacular quarter like Fifth Avenue 
and 110th Street instead of close to 
the Ninth Avenue “L.” They said 
they wanted a monumental home, not 
considering just how mortuary it 


Subscribers to THE New 
YoRKER whe will be away 
during the summer will find 
a change-of-address blank 


upon to keep eccen- 
tricity out of the dec- 
orations. Mr. Urban 
knew all about stages 
and auditoriums and 





I ey 


he had been a practic- 
ing architect before 
he was a scene designer. 

Both architects have 
been conducting themselves with the 
most splendid and gentlemanly cir- 
cumspectness. All the same, their fel- 
lows have heard rumblings of a split 
along the same line of cleavage that 
runs through the whole history of the 
opera house. According to the best in- 
formed gossips of the ateliers, one of 
them has stood out for an auditorium 
very like that of the old Met. There 
was to be only one horseshoe, to be 
sure, but the thirty-five boxes were to 
gaze just as benevolently on one an- 
other as those of the grand tier do in 
the old house. And the general public 
was to suffer the consequences—bad 
sightlines and high-pitched galleries. 
The other architect—guess which is 
which, if you are so indiscreet—was 
all for a democratic house with the 
boxholders admiring the singers and 
the scenery instead of one another. 
They tried valiantly to melt their de- 
signs into one. But nothing seemed to 
jell. 


At any rate, Mr. Kahn returned to 


apparently 
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HIDDEN TREASURE 








IN THEIR offices, on the avenue, at 
the opera, well-dressed men move 
inconspicuously about their busi- 
ness, quietly and smartly tailored, 
meticulously groomed. ... Yet the 
amount of jewelry which they lay 
upon their dressing-tables at night 
would astonish the casual observer. 
From unsuspected pockets and 
caches come watches and chains, 
sleeve-links, studs, gold pencils and 
fountain pens, cigarette cases, auto- 
matic lighters, key holders, pocket- 
knives. . . . Guarded by military 
brushes, they lie in glittering heaps. 


These things are worn for the 
virtue which is in them... . Yet 
the unobtrusive quality in a man’s 


jewelry places an added premium on 
its worth. A glance must be the 
measure of its excellence. . . . And 
it is here that Marcus & Company 
have achieved an_ extraordinary 
success. . . . For even the simplest 
sleeve-link that bears the name of 
this establishment can offer striking 
testimony to the character and dis- 
crimination of its wearer. 


Watches from $2500 to $25. 
Sleeve-links from $2400 to $10. 
Studs from $2000 to $10. Chains 
from $600 to $20. Cigarette cases 
from $500 to $65. Cigarette lighters 
from $210 to $10. Pocket-knives 
from $135 to $15. Gold pencils 


and fountain pens from $65 to $15. 


MARCUS & COMPANY 


JEWELERS 


At the corner of 5th Avenue and 45th Street, New York, 
and Palm Beach 
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PACKARD BRONX COMPANY, 


Ask the 


Thousands of families 
have not been without 
the faithful service of a 
Packard for a generation. 


To these and many other 
families of more recent 
ownership Packard cars 
have come to mean far 
more than fine, efficient 
machines of transporta- 
tion. They have gained 
some part of that affec- 
tion men feel for faithful 
dogs and _high-bred 


horses. 


For the Packard is, above 
all, dependable. Owners 
learn to trust the unfail- 
ing performance of this 
fine car—day after day— 
year after year—with its 
surprisingly small cost of 
maintenance and simplest 
sort of routine care. 


The famed beauty and 
distinction of the Pack- 
ard, its roomy comfort, 
great power and long life 
—all have had a part in 
establishing its priceless 
reputation. But under- 
lying all these is the 
Packard dependability 
which for twenty-seven 
years has made the name 
Packard synonymous 
with quality motor cars. 


Ask the man who owns 
one. 


of NEW YORK 
Packard Building 


Broadway at 6lst Street 


Dealers 


PARK AVENUE PACKARD, INC. 


247 Park Avenue, New York 


THE HEIGHTS PACKARD CORP. 


St. Nicholas Ave. at 174th St. 


650 East Fordham Road 
2110 Grand Concourse at 18l1st St. 


Man Who Owns 








Dependability 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR CO. 


Atlantic at Classon Ave., Brooklyn 


INC. 


PACKARD 


One 
































find two sets of plans instead of one, 
and two factions battling over them. 
They were the old factions of the die- 
hard boxholders and the more enlight- 
ened ones who had helped Mr. Kahn 
put through the original decision to 
move. Acrimony, they do say, filled 
the air at a number of conferences. It 
had been Mr. Kahn’s idea that the 
conferees would merely affix a nice 
large rubber stamp to the excellent 
blueprint provided by the codperating 
architects. Actually the meeting ended 
in nothing more than an agreement to 
have another gathering in the fall. 
Quite like a disarmament conference. 


F there ever is a new Met, it will 
be an excellent edifice in at least 
a few points, no matter what happens 
to the boxes and sightlines. It will 
have a large stage because there is 
plenty of land available. It will have 
storage space for all the Metropolitan’s 
scenery, which is now scattered round 
the city and hauled in every day at 
considerable expense. It will have a 
nice little tower where the more 
artistic inhabitants of New York may 
study and sing, sleep and eat, and do 
their bit for operatic art whenever 
rent day comes round. It will have a 
fine collection of foyers and lobbies to 
divide the goats (some _ boxholders 
accept the epithet) from the sheep, and 
goats and sheep will clamber into their 
town cars and taxis with far less 
danger to the English language than 
down at Fortieth Street. 

But will the new Met ever be built? 
Why should Mr. Kahn fight and 
conquer the diehards among the pro- 
prietary boxholders, tie up his own 
funds in real estate, perspire with 
arguing architects, try to bring forth 
a decent compromise between the old 
horseshoe idea and a fine democratic 
auditorium, and in the end find all 
the divergent factions talking uncivilly 
about everything he attempts to do? _ 

He pauses, they say, for reply. 

—Harry JAMESON 


MIDSUMMER MULLIGRUBS 


Violet hills and tossing seas, 
Tawny days and gleaming nights— 
Summer made of such as these 

Is a season of delights. 


Sip beneath a throbbing star 
Fragile wines of amber hue... . 
Pleasant dreams! ... My summers are 


Sodas on Fifth Avenue. 


—M. F. 
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the Pere, 


Traditions of 


PARK. AVENUE 


The smartness, the refinement, the 
inherent distinction that is Park 
Avenue is reflected in these four 
new apartment dwellings by Julius 
Tishman & Sons, Ine. 


The en suite arrangement of 
rooms, their appointment and 
charm is the result of more 
than a quarter century of planning, 
building and managing experience. 


Occupancy September Ist 


885 Park Avenue 


N. E. Cor. 78th St. 
9-10-12 Rooms 


888 Park Avenue 


N. W. Cor. 78th St. 
10-12 Rooms 


983 Park Avenue 


N. E. Cor. 83rd St. 
9-10 Rooms 


125 East 84th Street 


Just East of Park Avenue 
6 Rooms 


For brochure of our “Park Avenue Apart- 
ments”’ and rental information, apply to 


JULIUS TISHMAN & SONS 
INCORPORATED 
Owners and Builders 
285 Madison Ave. New York 
Or Your Own Broker 


PARK AVENUE 
APARTMENTS 
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Doane EEK 


PLENTY or RUBBER. 
U-§-ROYAL CORDS 





























F YOU will but remember the gladly supply on application to those who 
few words printed above, your are technically-minded. But these tech- 
; days of tire trouble are over. _ nical reasons come down to this: “Plenty 
~ There are technical reasons of Rubber” is the steadfast policy behind 
aplenty for the longer wear, the care-free U. S. Royal Cords —and it proves itself in 
comfort of Royal Cords. These we will their service on the wheels of your car. 


United States Rubber Company 


Trade A b b Mark 
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WALK-OVER 


SHOES FOR MEN 


WHAT’S YOUR 
HEEL - BASE? 


Are you extra narrow 
across the heel? Do 
vour shoes rub or gape 


at the heel? What's 
your heel-base ? 


Wn the Walk-Over 
Footograph our 
shoefitters can tell you 
instantly not only the 
length but the width 
and shape of the shoe 
best suited to your foot. 


Perhaps you should be 
wearing a combination 
fit (2 or 3 widths nar- 
rower at the heel than 
across the toe). 


Whatever the Footo- 
graph shows—you will 
find plenty of styles to 
select from in the par- 
ticular Walk-Over last 
that fits you best. 


Sit for your Footograph to- 
day al any of our stores. 


Walr-Over 


SHOES FOR MEN 
* = “, ad 
$8.50, $10, $12. 
NEW YORK CITY 
1432 Broadway, at 40th Street 
1625 Broadway, near 50th Street 
1167 Broadway, near 28th Street 
254 West 125th Street 
BROOKLYN BRONX 


557 Melrose, at 3rd 
Ave. and 149th St. 


YONKERS, N. Y. 
16 Main Street 
PATERSON, N. J. 
181 Market Street 


1355 Broadway 
565-7 Fulton St. 
916 Flatbush Ave. 
5406 Fifth Ave. 
7918 Fifth Ave. 











PEACOCK PARADE 


DEAUVILLE, AuGusT 17 


ENRI LETELLIER, the man be- 
hind this burg, once said: 
“Never allow people to be 


bored for the fraction of a second; 
this attracts the clientele required and 
after that the clientele becomes the 
main attraction itself.” You’ve only 
got to look around Deauville this year 
—as any other year—to see that Henri 
has accomplished his purpose. Exterior 
of medieval Caen, interior of daftest 
Hollywood. Once again he’s managed 
this season to get together those pea- 
cock-parading folk of the Blue, Pink 
and Puce Trains which puff about 
Europe. 

Myself, I never come to Deauville 
without experiencing a feeling of pro- 
found reverence for its devotees be- 
cause these people have done every- 
thing. Happily, a somewhat more 
light-hearted natural contingent 
has come from across your way, 
lar fellers and their betters trying to 
get around almost as fast as Lindy 
did. 

Everybody’s sprawling on the beach 
around noon—‘limbo,” they call it— 
trying to get that health tan, and a 
prize has been put up for the best un- 
dressed woman. You see, André, the 
boss hereabouts, has simply got to keep 
on getting new ideas or else the Lido 
or Prinkipo will shoot ahead. Last 
year he tried ostrich swimming-suits 
till two young things went into the 
water in them. You realize, of course, 
how difficult it is to strike a new note 
for people who’ve done everything: 
rajahs, jockeys, plungers, magnates, 
mannequins, modistes, Hindus, fashion 


and 
>, 
reg - 


cribbers, buyers, professional lime- 
lighters, lords, sheiks. 

Conversation is apt to be really 
wonderful, and parties— Did I say 


parties? Why, the weeks just roll 
themselves out into one big, long party, 
usually among the same bunch that 
you’ve just left on Long Island or 
the Leviathan. Some folk divide up 
into night shifts and day shifts—that 
is to say, for a few days they live only 
by night and then for a 
ditto by day: you know what I mean, 
anyway. Around cocktail time both 
mg meet, when the usual greeting 
“Day or night?” though of course 
f you re really living you may be 
able to say “Both!” 


few nights 


UT 


don’t think Deauville isn’t 


able to look Park Lane or Ave- 
Why, there’s Fanny 


nue in the face. 
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adeare eVOAS . 
that haunt me 


from “The Circus Princess’’ 


‘Room for Two’’—fox trots, vocal chorus 
Colonial Club Orchestra 3566 


*Love’s Melody’”’— 


Waltzes with vocal chorus 
“Moonbeams and you” 

Regent Club Orchestra 3453 
‘““Back Beats’’—Red Nichols and his Five Pennies 


“Bugle Call Rag’”’—Fox trots 3490 


“Love is Just a Little Bit of Heaven” 


“If You Can’t Tell the World She’s a Good 
Little Girl Just Say Nothing At All” 
— Prince Piotti, tenor, with piano 3544 


Always something new on 


Brunswick Records 





There’s new snap, rhythm and pep in 
“‘Light-Ray’’ records 


4 


PANATROPES-RADIOLAS-RECORDS 
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Pass the word—irritation from 


hydrolysis 1s no longer necessary! 


A new shaving cream is freeing men 
at last from old-style smarting, irri- 
tating shaves. Read how science has 
mastered hydrolysis and produced a 
more efficient lather that is soothing, 
actually beneficial to the skin 


Now at last you can come to breakfast 
with a face that is soothed, refreshed. 


For science has learned to master 
hydrolysis. Hydrolysis is the name 
given by chemists to the process through 
which free lye is released when water is 
added to soap. All soap—and this means 
shaving soaps too—is made with caustic 
soda or caustic potash (lye). While 
combined with other ingredients this 
lye-constituent is harmless. But when 


water is added a part of the soap “hy- 
drolyzes,” thus producing a weak lye 
solution on your face. It is this lye, so 
liberated, which, in combination with 
the action of the soap, causes irritation. 


cA notable achievement 
When E. R. Squibb & Sons set out to 


master hydrolysis, there was the to-be- 
expected chorus “it can’t be done.” 
But Squibb chemists thought differently. 


A SHAVING CREAM BY SQUIBB 







Os 


Beneficial to the skin— 
no rubbing is required 


They had made a really protective dental 
cream ... learned to guard the vita- 
mins in cod-liver oil . . . solved other 
important problems that men thought 
impossible. Now they set to work de- 
termined to create a real shaving cream. 
They worked for four years, steadily 
—they tried formula after formula. 
They made more than goo separate ex- 
periments and then one day (a red-letter 
day for men who shave!) the perfected 
formula was announced. The amount 
of free lye liberated by hydrolysis had 
been reduced to one part in 325,000! 
And in addition the chemists com- 
bined with the cream certain ingredients 
that made the lather not only not irri- 
tating, but actually beneficial to the 
skin. A shaving cream by Squibb! 


cA shaving cream that is beneficial 
to the skin 


Squibb’s Shaving Cream whips up 
quickly into rich, creamy lather—a 
wonderful _beard-softener that leaves 
your skin cool, supple, softly smooth. 
It not only takes all the old discomfort 
out of shaving, but actually improves 
the texture and condition of the skin. 
Try this new cream—just once! You'll 
never go back to the old ways. Get a 
tube today. At druggists everywhere. 
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s This * 


RED CREST 
is a double safeguard 





IKE all fine products, Farina’s Cologne 
has been widely imitated. For more 
than two centuries its formula has been 
imitated, its name borrowed, and its label 
counterfeited. 


For your protection we have adopted a 
mark by which you may know the genuine 
and original. It is this red crest, placed 
upon every bottle of the original and gen- 
uine Johann Maria Farina Gegeniiber dem 
Julichs-Platz, Cologne. 

Always look for this mark when you buy 
cologne. It identifies the cologne that 
fastidious Europeans have used for more 
than two centuries to prevent embarrass- 
ment from perspiration odor. 

Farina’s Cologne, with the red crest, is ob- 
tainable at your drug, specialty or department 
store. Glass Bottle, 4 0z., $1.00; Wicker Bottle, 
6 0z., $1.75. 

Sole Distributor 
Geo. Borgfeldt & Co., New York 


Look for the MB Red Crest 


FARINAS 


RED CREST 


COLOGNE 


BATH SALTS BATH POWDER. 











Ward and Berry Wall and the Aga 
Khan and Gordon Selfridge and the 
Dolly Sisters and Jean Patou and 
André Citroén and Madame Nash- 
Dubonnet and Georges Carpentier and 
Sem and Pilcer and A. K. Macomber 
and Maurice Rostand and Jean Hen- 
nessy and Jane Marnac and Princess 
Fahmy—who shot her husband in a 
thunderstorm and has since lived hap- 
pily ever after. And so many lords 
and ladies, including the Duchesse de 
Chateaubriand, who is fourteen hours 
a day at the big table, takes her food 
mostly off a tray brought to her side 
by a little man secretary, sometimes 
dozes off as the “shoe” is circulated, 
and is usually the last to leave, around 
six A.M. The staff adores her—even 
when she brings a snail in for luck and 
has it crawl across the green baize all 
afternoon. 


VERYTHINGSS simply wonder- 
ful. The other midday an Indian 
potentate gave a Charleston party in the 
surf, with Billy Arnold and his band 
breast-high. They’re doing the Black 
Bottom in poor old Bill the Conk’s 
place at Dives. Josephine Bakair is 
still the rage. Working at being gay 
is just as hard as ever and if the ali- 
mony sisterhood don’t make reserva- 
tions for at least three hours’ facial 
maneuvers per diem they’re lost—apt 
to be snubbed by Charles or Albert or 
whoever the particular maitre d’hétel 
is this year to whom everybody has to 
kowtow or not get a table in the Am- 
bassadors. Little sun; and artificial 
sunburn can be darned painful unless 
you know how—as Pearl White could 
tell. 

I believe some folk are also playing 
tennis and golf and polo. And they’re 
being awfully careful in the Rooms 
because so many people are floating 
round with counterfeit discs. 

The Duke of Westminster came 
here in a former destroyer. Ever hear 
how he once stopped the squabbling of 
two fair guests on his yacht at Cannes? 
Took them (it is vouched for) out 
into a heavy sea. —F. T. 


We are in the market for a good, virile 
story to suit the talents of Joe Bonomo, 
Universal Serials star, now being 
groomed for the feature market. The 
story must be a modern one, of youth, 
love, adventure, mother, etc. A sugges- 
tion might also be that of a crime back- 
ground, with vice losing out in the end.— 


Letter from Hollywood (Calif.). 
Or possibly a vice background, with 
mother losing out in the end. 
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EW YORK’S largest Swim- 

ming Pool—fed from an 

artesian well—at the service 
of guests and visitors. 


One of America’s 


Most Distinguished 
Residential Hotels 


Luxurious Suites of 1, 2 and 3 Rooms 
Furnished or’ Unfurnished 


On Lease or Transiently 
Tower Studio Apartments 
Private Roof Terraces 


Five Period Salons 
Grill Room 


New York’s 
Highest Roof Garden 


Moderate Rentals Include Complete 
Hotel Service. Booklet on request. 
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Park Central 
Fiotel 


7th Avenue, 55 to 56 Street 
Phone Circle 8000 
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POLO 


“A ge, 32; Years Playing 
Polo, 30”: but Roark 
Said It Himself—Al- 


most! 


ANY things 
about the 
British Interna- 
tional Polo Team 
members are in- 
teresting besides 
the fact that they 
are here to meet 
the team of the United States in 
matches at Meadow Brook, September 
5, September 6 (and if necessary, 
September 14)—which is the way the 
Polo Association announces its dates 
on those nice little blanks informing 
you that you may have a box at $275. 
(If there are any left.) 

Some of these interesting things 
came to light through the patience of 
the Honorable Secretary of the Army- 
in-India polo team, Colonel the Hon- 
orable George de la Poer Beresford. 
On the day the American team water- 
proofed itself in a downpour at Grace 
Field, Colonel Beresford approached 
a car in which most of the experts in 
the land were trying to make an open 
front seat protect them from the ele- 
ments. He was shedding water as only 
an Englishman can: he might have 
been strolling in a sunny park. The 
large clump of papers in his hand he 
turned over to the editor of Polo with 
a pleasant remark or two. The papers 
held the life histories of the British 
players, carefully filled in on blanks 
in their own handwriting. 

Efforts to get those histories one by 
one had proved vain when Colonel 
Beresford suggested the blanks and 
volunteered to do it himself. 

All of the four men who are to 
face this country’s team in the opening 
game were in the war, two of them as 
members of the British “Contempti- 
bles” who went out in August, 1914, 
and stayed out until the bitter end. 
These men, after romping in France, 
went to Palestine and Waziristan and 
places of that sort where Great Britain 
was still trying to convince the merry 
native the war was over. 

Every man playing against America 
is a veteran of British Rugby. All 
played at least two other sports in their 
university days, if you include boxing, 
set down by Captain Claude Ernest 
Pert. None of them weighs more than 
165 pounds—three men on the Ameri- 
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BED ROOM 
126" x 20° 
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DRESSING 
ROOM, 
8°4° x12 







STAIR: HALL 
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ENTRY 









LIVING ROOM 
14-4x 24-6 





BED ROOM 
12’- x 20° 
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Technically this apartment 
is said to have 3 rooms 








= above plan is of a 3 room apartment in 
825 Fifth Avenue. Yet evena casual glance will 
revealasurprising fact. Therearetwolargedressing 
rooms, a dining alcove, a serving pantry, a foyer, 
two baths and eight closets—all these in addition 
to the living room and 2 chambers. 

One of these 3 room suites is the equivalent 
in space of a 4 or even a 5 room apartment. The 
space is there, adroitly used for your best advan- 
tage. See one of them today. There is abundant 
sunshine and a lovely view over the Park. 


Other apartments of any size desired 
A Residential Hotel 100% Cooperative 


825 Fifth Avenue 


South of 64th Street, overlooking the Park 


VANDERBILT 
0031 


20 EAST 
48th STREET 
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etzel 


Established 1874 
2and 4 E. Forty-Fourth Street 
NEW YORK 








ICH simplicity in 
apparel for gen- 
tlemen is a dominant 


feature of WETZEL 


artistry. 


























Copyright 
by Wetzel 
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INTERNATIONAL POLO 


America vs. England 


September Sth, 10th, 14th 


at Meadow Brook Club, 
Westbury, Long Island 


For Reservations Address: 


UNITED STATES POLO ASSOCIATION 
347 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Phone Murray Hill 9365 
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can team ride at more than 170. All, 
except Captain C. T. I. Roark, learned 
their polo with the army. 

Even the amazing patience of 
Beresford could not corner Roark for 
a biography. The experts, telephoning, 
finally located Roark schooling ponies 
at Preece’s, in Westbury. 

“How long have you been playing 
polo?” he was asked. 

“Oh, Lord,” answered “Pat” casu- 
ally, “I guess since I was two. My 
father taught me in Ireland when I 
was awful young.” 

Whereat one esteemed contempo- 
rary, publishing the statistics, put under 
Roark’s name: “Age, 32; years play- 


ing polo, 30.” 


OLONEL COMMANDANT H. A. 
‘TOoMPKINSON had a tough job in 
selecting his players, for he had two 
No. 1 and two No. 2 men pretty much 
on a par. 

He picked Pert over Captain Rich- 
ard George because Pert had been the 
more accurate hitter. He picked Major 
Austin Williams over Captain John 
Dening because Williams managed to 
shade him a bit. Behind these are 
Roark and Major Eric Atkinson, the 
latter a veteran of the 1924 rout but 
playing polo very far advanced over 
his play of that year. 

The team play and unity of this 
British outfit are almost awe-inspiring. 
Also the manner in which it has ob- 
sorbed Captain Roark. You can’t come 
away from the British talking of So- 
and-So’s great game: it is only possi- 
ble to say the team did well. Roark, 
an individualist if there ever was one, 
is just a mighty good No. 3 man on 
the team. 


HERE is one post-season affair 

which no one with a taste for the 
spectacular can afford to miss. The 
other day at Meadow Brook a quiet- 
mannered colored youth passed among 
the parked cars on the sidelines, hand- 
ing out cards bearing an engraved 
message. 

The cards were those of Fred Post, 
the Williston horseman. They an- 
nounced that, at the close of the Open, 
which is to follow the International 
this year, he would sell to the highest 
bidder all of the British polo mounts 
except those lent by the Maharajah of 
Jodhpur and the Royal Scots Greys. 

This means that at some date, prob- 
ably in October, the Posts will erect a 
huge circus tent on their polo field, the 
moneyed and the peerers-on will gath- 
er in glittering motorcars and Am- 
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brose Clark in his tandem, and there 
will be an auction. If current discus- 
sion means anything, the altogether 
wild auction of the Argentine mounts 
last year, when Judy went to $13,000 
in no time at all, will be outdone on 
this occasion. 

These mounts of the British have 
caught on in no uncertain fashion. 
They are well worth the attention paid 
to them. Of late the tendency in polo 
has been to sacrifice everything to 
speed, but here are mounts which have 
as much speed as the Americans, and 
have lost none of their handiness. The 
sale will probably mean the introduc- 
tion of Australian blood into our 


pe ynies. 


EHIND all of the uproar and ex- 
citement of this International the 
altogether charming Point Judith Club, 
at Narragansett Pier, holds the Inter- 
Circuit championship more or less in 
a smoke screen, so far as general pub- 
licity is concerned. 

This is too truly a national tourna- 
ment to be overlooked, with districts 
holding eliminations and sending on 
winners, and it grows steadily. This 
year seven of the possible eight dis- 
tricts sent on teams, as against six last 
season. It is the greatest thing of its 
kind in the world for the low-goal 
polo player and was a brilliant thought 
on the part of whoever conceived the 


idea. 


i the meantime, seats for the Inter- 
national are selling rapidly. The 
somewhat astonished association, after 
starting things with a tiny room as 
main offices, has been forced to take 
three more rooms at 347 Madison 
Avenue in order to handle the steady 
How of the anxious that comes drifting 
up on the elevators all day long. 

— MARTINGALE 


WHY HE LIKED NEW YORK 


“To return from the Wilderness in- 
to New-York, a place of as sweet and 
agreeable air as aver I breathed in, and 
the Inhabitants, both English and 
Dutch, very civil and courteous as I 
may speak by experience, amongst 
whom I have often wished myself and 
Family, at whose tables I was fre- 
quently invited, and always concluded 
with a generous bottle of Madera.”— 
“A Two Years Journal in New- 
York,” by the Rev. Charles Wolley, 
1701. 











THEY SHALL NOT PASS 


It’s engraved on every traffic policeman'’s badge. And 
what a merry time they have. . . the wags. . . playing 
prisoner's base with the poor benighted motorist. And 
autocratic! Crossroad Mussolinis! People who are always 
right are bad enough in private life! 

There’s a way though—there always is—to escape 
the shackles of this traffic tyranny. Live in Tudor City 
—where you can walk wherever you want to go. There 
the warp and woof of Avenues and Streets is a distant, 
intricate pattern. . . not a stone in the shoe of progress. 
There life is high, quiet and airy. . . without being 
remote. No policeman’s practical jokes can disturb you. 
An independent community on the East River front be- 
tween goth and 44th Streets. Just four minutes walk from 
Grand Central. Shops, restaurant, a park... and an 
atmosphere all its own. 


Ready in September: The Manor, cozy housekeeping 
apartments with small but fully equipped kitchens. Pros- 
pect Tower, hotel apartments. 1 to 4 rooms, from $950 
to $2,800. 


May we send you complete information? 


FRED F. FRENCH MANAGEMENT CO., Inc. 
350 Madison Avenue Vanderbilt 6320 


LIVE IN 


Tupor Crry 


AND WALK TO BUSINESS 
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THE YOUNGER CROWD HAS PRESERVED ONE TRADITION! 





= OTHING gratifies us more 


than to point out that Fatimas are an outstand- 
ing favorite with today’s younger set—rounding 
out the prestige of a blend famous for quality 
since 1903. 
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FATELMA 





of it! 


QUALITY, yes—twenty-four years 

















CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


The following blank is for the convenience of our subscribers who are absent 
from the city this summer. We will be pleased to observe any change of address 
order received and request only that ay a He be sent at oni three weeks in 
advance of the date with which it is to take effect. 


THE New YORKER, 
25 West 45TH STREET, NEw YORK. 


You have been sending the magazine to— 
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OUR MATHEMATICAL 
READERS 


The Editors of THE NEw YorKER, 
SIRs: 


HERE appeared in your pages 
a week or two ago a letter writ- 


ten by a gentleman named J. 
Horton Ijams, who is listed in the 
New York telephone directory (Sum- 
mer, 1927) as an “inv banker” 
—a very significant point when con- 
sidering Mr. Ijams’ mathematics. He 
stated, in substance, that since THE 
New YorKeER offered subscription 
rates of $5 for fifty-two weeks and 
$7 for one hundred and four weeks, 
he wished to subscribe, enclosing one 
penny in his letter, for 131,072 years. 

Aside from the fact that Mr. Ijams’ 
calculations were quite erroneous it 
must be admitted in all fairness that 
a certain measure of credit is due him 
for his effort to make such a profitable 
investment. 

The mathematics themselves re- 
main to be considered, however. Ac- 
cording to the subscription offer of 
THE New Yorker there is an in- 
crease of $2 for a two-year subscrip- 
tion over a one-year subscription. This 
is, they say, a simple case of geometri- 
cal progression. Whatever it is, it is 
obvious that it makes no difference for 
how many years one subscribes—the 
price must be $5 or more. A three- 
year subscription, if the same ratio was 
valid, would amount to about $7.80, 
and so on. But never would the price 
of the first year be less than $5. 

On the other hand, it is equally ob- 
vious that the cost per issue would d:- 
minish rapidly, and that ultimately the 
magazine would be selling for a frac- 
tion of a cent per issue, depending 
upon the length of the subscription. 
This may have been the sentiment in- 
tended by Mr. Ijams, and the penny 
which he sent you may merely have 
been payment for THE NEw YorRKER 
for the week of January 1, 132,999 
A.D.—he hoping at the same time that 
THe New Yorker would not ask 
him to pay subscription rates on an an- 
nual basis for such a remote period of 
years. 

After a careful analysis of the let- 
ter, therefore, one might be inclined to 
sing, “Ijams forever blowing bub- 
bles. a 
Yours very truly, 

HAMILTON EAMEs 


THE Harvarpb CLups, 
New YorkK Clry. 


P.S.—I think I ought to be given a 


whack at the gum for a day or so. 
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This letter will, after all, prevent you 
from being deluged under a mass of 
lawsuits instigated by those members 
of the banking profession who are 
looking for dependable bargains. 


x 


BREEZES ABOUT TOWN 


OUR OWN CONSCIENTIOUS 
GUIDE 


The Staten Island Ferry Breeze 


HIS is a five-cent breeze, and 

by dodging furtively back and 

forth from one end of the boat 
to the other as it docks, now at Staten 
Island, now at South Ferry, the initial 
twenty-five minute period can be pro- 
longed most of the evening without 
additional cost. This includes genuine 
sea air garnished on special nights with 
salt spray. 


The Lexington Avenue Trolley Breeze 

Also a five-cent breeze, but well 
worth it if a seat can be secured on 
the front with the motorman. ‘The 
trip takes in many unique sections of a 
rapidly growing city and is pleasant 
and instructive. 


The Salmon Tower Breeze 
The new building between Fifth 
and Sixth Avenues has an elaborate 
hall running from Forty-second to 
Forty-third Street, in which the 
draught is exceptionally fine. 


The Movie Refrigerator Breeze 
This is safe only for warm-blooded 
people not susceptible to exposure or 


colds. 


The Queensboro Bridge Breeze 

Benches are provided free of 
charge within easy walking distance 
of Fifty-ninth Street with its many 
convenient transportation lines. 


The Shelton Hotel Breeze 

The sixteenth floor of the Shelton 
offers excellent breeze facilities. Over- 
looking the East River is a balcony 
connected with the cafeteria, and on 
the south side of the same floor is a 
lounge with comfortable divans and 
a roof garden with chairs and benches 
and nobody to stop you. 


The Battery Breeze 
Battery Park is exceptionally rich 
in breeze products. It has limited 
bench space but adequate grass. 
For other cooling draughts, see the 
World Almanac’s list of New York 


bridges, piers and ferries. 





—MARGARET FIsHBACK 
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New York City 


—— through the open French win- 
dow and across the wide terrace 
of penthouse apartment at 101 West 
55th Street, on the northwest corner 
of Sixth Avenue. This apartment 
of eleven rooms is charmingly de- 
signed, and is now ready for occu- 
pancy. 


Some other apartments of from two 
to six rooms are still available in 
the same building at annual rentals 
from $1,300. Wood-burning fireplaces, 
service vestibules, and electric dish- 
washing machines and refrigerators 
are included in the equipment. Serv- 
ice is of the best. 


CORTLANDT BISHOP, Inc. 


101 West 55th Street 


New York City 
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Paris, AuGustT 17 

NOTHER first day at Patou’s 

has come and gone, and the 

usual five hundred buyers for 

the trade have fought, bled, and stifled 
in the interests of the great American 
public. The collection looked perfect- 
ly lovely, due principally to splendid 
materials and lovely colors. And there 
was a muff. This muff was really 
something to sit up and scream about. 
It was of broadtail, with a perky bow 
sitting on top, and was worn with a 
black wool street dress made in tiered 
effect. This had a broadtail collar, 
worn tight up around the neck and 
terminating in a flaring end at the side. 

You must not think, however, that 
this is the only muff on the market. 
There are also felt muffs, fur 
trimmed and made to 
match felt hats, and it is 
rumored that the trade 
has decided to make 
muffs of material to 
match coats. They are 
really very fetching. 

I can’t honestly say 
that Patou showed a 
new note in the sports 
line as far as sweaters 
go. He failed to per- 
ceive the advantage of 
showing hand - knitted 
sweaters in his collection 
—perhaps because he is 
trying to sell quantities 
of machine - made at 
wholesale prices. Most 
of them are the usual 
striped affairs with crépe 
de Chine tie arrange- 
ments. 

In one-piece dresses 
he showed satin and 
jersey in combination— 
a thing that Lelong did 
in midseason and then 
abandoned. It is evi- 
dently going to take 
now. Vionnet does it, too. If Chanel 
should, the idea is made. The dresses 
are usually of jersey with satin insets. 
Tweed will probably have no rival for 
sports again this season, however. 

Need I restate that afternoon 
dresses are made of satin? Dull and 


shiny and draped is the idea. The more 
elaborate ones are of velvet, though 
velvet reigns chiefly in the evening 
line. It is necessary to mention printed 
velvets for the afternoon because they 
are shown everywhere and practically 


FEMININE FASHIONS 


all of them are simply ghastly. 
Those in checks are the least objection- 
able. The velvet brocaded chiffons are 
quite impossible. 

Patou’s evening clothes are very 
lovely, refined, and not too new. 
There are crépe Romas with light 
rhinestone embroideries, flying chif- 
fons, and draped velvets. The latter 
are the best. Molyneux has some, too 
—in fact, almost everyone has almost 
everything. 

In the list of important materials, 
of which there are about eight, satin 
and velvet are in the lead, with tweeds 
for sports, flat crépes, chiffons, crépe 
Romas, lamés (as soft as satin and 
decorated in tiny designs in pastel 


ey 
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“Something for a man with a Roman nose.” 


tones), a lot of net, and lace. Have any 
well-known materials been omitted? 
Every one, nevertheless, is important. 

Nicole Groult has some very charm- 
ing evening dresses in velvet with 
tiered, circular skirts and tight sash 
effects that encircle one’s real waist, if 
any. There is no doubt of the utility 
of the small waist in the present 
season. Basque tops on evening clothes 
demand them, and corset houses are 
perking up considerably. Groult, who 
inclines to eccentricity, showed a 
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ON AND OFF THE AVENUE 


knockout coat in black wool which 
flared out front and back from the 
shoulders and had fur down the front. 
It is one of those things that one 
drapes up around one’s slender figure, 
achieving the effect of a Marie of 
Rumania or a Jean Nash. (I think 
Bendel bought it. ) 

This leads to the remark that al! 
coats, except those for sports, are dis- 
tinctly flaring. The majority of them 
have raglan sleeves. Shaved lamb and 
broadtail are the pet furs, with a lot of 
krimmer and the inevitable fox prom- 
inent in second place. Patou seems to 
think that if he puts four thousand 
dollars’ worth of fox on one coat he 
has created something. There are a 
number of capes being shown— 
tweedish for sports, velvety for eve- 
ning. These are a bit 
too thin for New York 
winters but will un- 
doubtedly be a good bet 


for next spring. 





S to Premet’s new 

jewelry, she is get- 
ting a bit less imagina- 
tive, and ought to be 
spanked for the junk in 
flat, circular beads that 
she has twisted into big 
chains. She combines in 
these coral, amber or 
amethyst with crystal. 
Her gold stuff is very 
nice, a choker and brace- 
let of flat, gold, leaf- 
shaped pieces with a col- 
ored stone in front 
(Lord & Taylor). The 
rest is diamonds—lots 
of them in strings and 
bracelets. They are cer- 
tainly zt for evening. 

Patou shows very 
good-looking long chains 
of flat, round stones in 
amethyst or amber set in 
silver. They are being copied in good 
glass. The glass versions are already 
in America. 

To restate the color wave—which 
is probably even now inundating Fifth 
Avenue: browns and beiges, first and 
foremost; then lots of black—enor- 
mous quantities, in fact; some blues, 
including Patou’s “new blue,” which is 
a fancy name for purple; and some nice 
blue-greens. (Watch these for spring.) 
The three colors Patou is proudest of 
are a good chocolate brown, a mauvish 
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beige, and a pinkish gray. He com- 
bines the three in a charming tulle 
dress, very naked, yet very ingénue. It 
is in New York now. PARISITE 


easily get off on my favorite sub- 

ject and be more upstage than 
usual about the way Paris designers 
grovel before the American woman. 
The couturiers have none of that ““Take 
it and like it” attitude which most 
fashion magazines would have you be- 
lieve in. For instance, gray was in- 
troduced in a big way in the spring; it 
was taken up by the cream of the 
smart Paris world; it was rejected by 
Americans; and it is now bowing out 
shamefacedly, if reports are to be be- 
lieved. Few gray dresses were shown 
in Paris, and Altman, as far as I 
know, is the only New York shop that 
is giving gray precedence over ye goode 
olde beiges and browns all dressed up 
in new names to make you think they 
are the latest thing. But enough of 
this. I will find that Patou tulle for 


[° reference to the above, I could 


you by next week if it takes every - 


minute of my time. 


pce AVENUE, you all know, 
has a French millinery salon. 
You will find very amusing hats of- 
fered you in a friendly and gay fash- 
ion. The powers-that-be here, a little 
weary of browns and beiges and blacks 
to complete a rather obvious ensem- 
ble, have turned to nasturtium shades. 
Hence they show a bewildering collec- 
tion of golden browns and oranges and 
wine colors and reds, usually with two 
shades combined in the same _ hat. 
These will harmonize perfectly with 
all browns and beiges and with black 
—black combined well with golden 
and orange-brown shades is always 
frightfully chic, the more so because 
the chic is not so obvious that it will 
be cheapened by too many copies. 
Felt is still prominent, particularly a 
feutre mousseline that drapes as easily 
as cloth for turbans, a feutre lustré, 
which is silky, and feutre soleil. Velvet 
is also used in quantities. 

The hats themselves are almost in- 
variably small and brimless. They are 
draped. And, to make life entirely 
different from last year, when both 
eyes were exposed and both ears cov- 
ered, they are cut to cover one eye and 
one ear and to expose ruthlessly the 
left eyebrow, the left eye, and at least 
half the left ear. No hair must ap- 
pear on this side under pain of death. 
The smartest hats I saw all have this 
tendency, and I was tearfully request- 
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NEWPORT, R. I. 
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At the 
Cross-Roads 
of Culture 


SITUATED at the meet- 
ing of the world’s proud- 
est Avenue and the most 
aristocratic of Streets, the 
Upa.t & Ba.tou salon has 
a bond with all that is fine 
in metropolitan life. » And 
the jewelry here shown 
reflects the spirit of the 
metropolis at its cul- 
tured best. 


Usall Ballou 


Jewelers 
FIFTH AVENUE 


AT FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET 


NEW YORK 
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FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


THE NEw YORKER, 
25 West 45th Street, New York. 
Please enter my subscription to THE New YorKER for— 


[] 1 Year—$5.00 [] 2 Years—$7.00 
(PosTAGE: Canada, 50c; Foreign, $1.00 additional per year) 
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ed to implore all New Yorkers not to 
tilt these hats. They are constructed 
on an angle, and should be let alone. 
Antoine, I am informed, will fix up 
the good left eyebrow and make it a 
miracle of beauty, and the world now 
awaits an enterprising surgeon who 
will remodel all left ears not now fit 
for exposure. 

On the side, where the hat swoops 
down over the right ear, there is al- 
most always decoration—choux of vel- 
vet, clusters of flowers, coq’s feathers 
or such like. They are enchanting, and 
just the sort of thing you think you 
can make at home until you try. Need 
I say again that they must be made on 
your own head to look like anything! 


OUPY’S evening collection, not 

touched on in PaRIsITe’s report, is 

as distinctive as anything. Altman has 

a number of her models, the idea being 

to make you look just as frou-frou and 
sophisticated-ingénue as possible. 

The surplice line is stressed on 
bodices and often continues downward 
to make an irregular point on the skirt. 
The skirts are circular and flaring and 
very short. The waistlines are nearly 
normal. The material is tulle—usual- 
ly black. Gold appears on nearly all 
the models of this type. It makes the 
slip, it edges flaunting tiers, or it ap- 
pears in flecks on tulle and is combined 
with the plain fabric. There was one 
dinner dress with a long redingote of 
gold-flecked tulle, the coat edged with 
gold and pink and green lamé. The 
rest are definitely for evening. 

Altman offers also a number of lace 
evening gowns and some very nice new 
tweed coats for sports—the newness 
being provided by the way the tucking 
is arranged in back. 

Elsewhere in Altman’s are some 
sturdy, wearable coats of a material 
called Camelsdown, which Altman has 
exclusively. This is a very heavy 
camel’s-hair fabric, either plain or in 
jacquard designs. The colors are sub- 
dued and becoming. Some have fur 
collars and some have not. They 
should last a lifetime and are fine for 
motoring, for the campus, and for 
general utility in cold climates. 

The fur department is showing 
numbers of coats of black broadtail, 
all ready to be lined and trimmed and 
fitted to suit your individual needs. 


I ALWAYS have had a great fond- 
ness for the facial treatments 
given by Anne Gérarde, at 5 East 
Fifty-seventh Street. The massage for 
your muscles, particularly those of the 
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neck and throat, is not excelled any- 
where I know. A special egg treat- 
ment, a nice, sticky goo, including egg, 
olive oil, and other ingredients which 
I know not, is placed on your face 
after the massage and allowed to dry. 
This mask pulls your skin tight and 
arouses circulation without having a 
drying effect afterwards. —L. L. 


AS TO MEN 


Color Is Gaining—But 
Just What Is Color? 


DVICES from 
England, re- 
ceived through this 
department’s private 
system of sartorial 
espionage, indicate 
few innovations in 
men’s clothes for the coming season. 
Our agents have been working espe- 
cially hard to trace to their sources 
persistent rumors of more color in 
clothes—rumors that thus far have 
proven elusive, but which refuse to be 
scotched. A detailed report (lying be- 
fore me as I write) indicates that the 
color idea has actually gained ground 
in England, but that newspaper re- 
ports in this country have been gener- 
ally misleading as to the scope and 
character of the movement. The new 
colors, in other words, are in no sense 
radical departures. 

The talk about pastel shades gain- 
ing in popularity should not be taken 
literally, as it was a year ago, ap- 
parently, by a number of American 
manufacturers of the cheaper grades 
of cloth. The man who takes pride in 
turning himself out in strict concord- 
ance with the latest mode is in no dan- 
ger, then, of being forced to sport pink 
tweeds or lavender shetlands. The 
British tailor simply uses the word 
pastel as a convenient tag to describe 
blues which contain a trace of gray or 
purple; browns modified, ever so deli- 
cately, by plum; grays veering on the 
blue. The best of these new materials, 
comparatively few of which have 
found their way into this country, are 
simply pleasing modifications of the 
old standard colors. Wearing them, 
one need not feel in any way conspicu- 
ous, for most of their charm lies in 
their unobtrusiveness. 

I know of a number of New York 
tuilors who are expecting shipments of 
these materials, although none, to my 
knowledge, has been received. I shall 
liter report on their effectiveness. 

Other observations set down in 
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CLARK 
Windo dger 


You don’t need a yacht 


The Windodger is a sports-lighter for use 
wherever winds blow and men smoke. The 
lively flame hides behind golden bars, fool- 
ing the frolicsome breezes or the rip-snorting 
gales. It provides a sure smoke light for you. 
Some are gold finish, some platinum. Others 
are covered with shark skin leather (for the 
nautical); ostrich (for the bird lovers) or 
alligator for those who spend their winters 
in Florida—or would like to). Shops sell 
them for $12.50 or $15.00. 


0 SB 
W. G. CLARK & CO., INC. 


NORTH ATTLEBOROUGH, MASS. 


584 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Showrooms: 


Jewelry makers ~ for men _~ since 1881 























Fashion's chowe=-black lizard=s 
combined with simplicity of 
design, creates in this 
single=strap slipper a 


strikin Ly unusual 


effect. S 30. 





Vedemode 


Feminine (Footwear 


660 Fifth Ave above 52" 
570 Fifth Ave above 46°S 


Boston Detrow 


Chicago 


the report are as follows: all Eng- 
lishmen have again taken to wear- 
ing spats, cloth and linen being equally 
popular. This probably means a 
renascence of spat-sporters in this 
country six months hence. Let us hope 
some will fit. 

During a three months’ stay my cor- 
respondent observed but a single straw 
hat, and that a boater of 1919 vintage. 
Peaked lapels, which have been on 
the wane in England on single-breast- 
ed suits, are coming back. Peaked and 
notched lapels now share popularity. 


AM advised that Rogers Peet have 
arranged to import the proper ma- 
terial and to design a British warm. It 
is cheering to believe that this may be 
the result of a suggestion in these col- 
umns. This coat, worn by officers of the 
British army, is double-breasted, cut on 
military lines, falls just to the knee, 
and is of a light tan color. There is a 
long vent at the rear, enabling the 
skirts to spread across a saddle. It is 
the only warm coat that can be worn 
with entire comfort either mounted or 
dismounted—the perfect garment for 
hunting and polo, or for hacking in 
sharp weather. At the present writing 
I have no idea what the coats will cost, 
but I imagine that it will be plenty. 
Incidentally, I saw some remarkably 
good-looking rayon dressing gowns at 
Rogers Peet. One in_ particular, 
striped in black and blue, caught my 
fancy. The price, I believe, is $22.50. 


T the Forsythe shop, at 348 Madi- 

son Avenue, there are some 

unique athletic undershirts, in pale 

blue or yellow net, with neckbands of 

a slightly deeper color. They are cool, 
sturdy and smart. Price, $2.50. 


NE of the most interesting tailor- 

ing establishments in New York 
is that of Ernest K. Fownes, at 69 
West Fiftieth Street. Mr. Fownes 
is no tailor himself, but a sportsman 
who, having hunted with the best 
packs in England and, in the old days, 
tooled a coach and four, knows good 
clothes when he sees them. An ap- 
preciation of clothes is far more im- 
portant, in a tailor, than the ability 
to stitch a buttonhole—an axiom 
which has been fully proven in the 
quality of Fownes’ sporting togs. He 
makes excellent riding coats and 
breeches, imports custom-made _ boots 
and puttees from England, and is 
very good at turning out mufti, too. 
His prices are, for the sort of thing 











he does, moderate. —Bow Ler 
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THE SUMMER 
THEATRE 


Sugarand Spice, 
Naughty and Nice 


vs ** A LLEz-Oop!” 
No (to take 
Pa ‘ things in their 
yg chronological _ or- 
der) now knock- 
ing them dead at 
the Earl Carroll 
Theatre, is one of those lavish, sump- 
tuous, gorgeous, and girly revues 
primarily intended for the tired buy- 
er from Des Moines and, as such, is 
a pretty good show. ‘There is the 
usual “Night in Spain” number, an 
aesthetic ballet following a _ long- 
drawn-out rendition of a song called 
“Star of Stars,” and many love ballads 
sung interminably by tenors. Evelyn 
Bennett, who dances beautifully, still 
insists on singing in spite of my last 
warning. But there is Charles But- 
terworth, doing an Attorney for the 
Defence speech that is almost as funny 
as his after-dinner speech in “Ameri- 
cana.” He also appears with telling 
effect as the agonized 1890 groom on 
his honeymoon at Niagara. Victor 
Moore is also present—most effective- 
ly as Roxy, in what is an awfully 
funny travesty on the de luxe movie 
theatres, for the first five minutes or 
so. 





AME (to the Eltinge) “Tenth 
Avenue,” billed as a melodrama 

of Hell’s Kitchen. The cast was 
headed by Edna Hibbard, William 
Boyd, and Frank Morgan, all of 
whom excel in playing bad, bad girls 
or boys without a spark of decency in 
them. The sparks in this play, how- 
ever, were many, for the authors seem 
to have talked with a sentimental taxi 
driver to get their material. Anyhow, 
it appears there is a girl called Lyla, 
who runs a boarding house full of 
gentlemen with Records. Such is her 
angelic influence that all of them rush 
around muttering, “I gotta go straight. 
I promised Her.” They have such dif- 
ficulty in securing honest jobs at this 
rate that none of them pays rent, and 
Lyla soon finds herself strapped. Elzy, 
her jealous sweetheart, whom she 
mothers a great deal, and Guy Peters, 
find out about her predicament, and in 
the race to break their promises to her 
and get the money, £/zy commits mur- 
der. This part is very exciting, be- 








TT are styles in apartment houses, just as surely 
as in skirts or coat lapels. Witness the death rate 
of demoded buildings! At 1060 Fifth Avenue, we have 


tried to create a building in harmony with the most 


advanced mode—apartments that are, if anything, ahead 








It is not easy. That sort of restrained excellence is rare. 


of the day. 





For this building combines conservative construction 


with an arrangement which is modern in the extreme. 


Cres IRD ey 


These apartments will have a view that is in itself a 








luxury ...a southern exposure ... design and arrange- 


ment that sacrifice nothing to dignity and convenience 
... 10 and 11 foot ceilings ...a floor plan we are proud 


to invite you to inspect. 100% cooperative. 


Selling Agents, JOHN H. CARPENTER, Jr., Inc., 660 Madison Ave. Regent 7182 





FIFTH AVENUE 


The Sunnier_ Corner of §7th Street 
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EMBARRASSING MOMENTS 


When the banker informs you that you 
have overdrawn your checking account... 
be nonchalant . . . light a 


MURAD CIGARETTE 
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For those who feel entitled to life’s better things 


© 1927, P. Lorillard Co., Est. 1760 













































_ SUITES OF | 
$1150 up. 2 rooms & bath $215 











__ Larger suites if desired; furnished or un 
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cause everybody is so busy hiding th 
evidence before the bulls arrive that 
they haven’t much time to show the in- 
herent good in them. The blame j 
fastened on Guy and he, thinking his 
love is hopeless, starts out the door to 
the electric chair. Lyla refuses to let 
Guy make the sacrifice. It also hap- 
pens that she has fallen desperately in 
love with Guy, but you may be sur 
she would have made the gesture just 
the same. Elzy (not wicked, onl; 
weak) is marched off to jail at th 
finale. 


Y the time you read this, it will 

probably be nothing but a mem- 
ory that “Babies a la Carte” was pro- 
duced last week at Wallack’s Thea- 
tre. This concerns two sisters, one 
married and one on the verge of mar- 
riage, who are prominent Birth Con- 
trol Leaguers. There is a great deal 
of spouting (possibly intended to be 
fun) about how motherhood makes 
slaves of wives and libertines of hus- 
bands. Then a rich uncle dies and be- 
queaths over a million dollars to the 
first of them to bear an offspring. 
Mercifully the curtain falls on Act 
One at this point, and I went to the 
movies. 


“on THE Doctor ORDERED,” 
at the Ritz, seemed to me a 
funny but far from refined farce 
involving a distressed young bride 
whose fortune depends on a_ baby 
within the year, and a doctor who en- 
deavors to cure the husband of his shy 
aloofness. Everybody, of course, turns 
up at the same Florida inn. It is all 
very complicated and risqué and coarse. 
Herbert Yost, cast as the bashful hus- 
band who suddenly takes up cigars, 
booze, and dishabille in a big way, pro- 
vides most of the merriment of the 
piece, and is lustily helped along by 
Galina Kopernak, Hale Hamilton 
and Eva Condon. 


A° one who is more than a little 
tired of clever revues in the best 
Varsity manner, the opening of the 
“Ziegfeld Follies” at the New Amster- 
dam made life really worth living. In 
the first place, this present glorification 
of calm, white flesh was so beautiful 
throughout it took your breath away. 
The settings by the Master, Joseph 
Urban, and the costumes by John 
Harkrider, could not be bettered, as 
far as I could see. Ziegfeld is stil! 
a master at putting the punch of a 
number at the end instead of at th: 
beginning. When you use the Brox 
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Sisters for an encore—that, let me 
see, is Art. 

Also, I am one of these fanatics 
who think Eddie Cantor is funay all 
the time. He appears as Jimmy Wal- 
ker, as an impassioned dealer in cana- 
ries and canines, in the familiar black- 
face. Furthermore: Ruth Etting. 
who sings blues for Columbia records; 
Irene Delroy, who sings the sweet 
numbers; Helen Brown, as premiére 
danseuse. Albertina Rasch girls ap- 
pear frequently to tell you that Til- 
lers have no sex appeal. Another 
group of girls emerges as the first 
good jazz orchestra composed of 
women I have ever heard. Ankles 
good, too. There is not one of those 
dreary scenes in the early Ziegfeld 
manner, in which blank, statuesque 
females paraded endlessly as Miss 
Conception, Miss Information, Miss 
Hap, and other misses. 

The music is reminiscent of every- 
thing haunting in the last ten years 
(“Blue Skies” being prominent) and 
retains the best features of each. 
sa LA CarTE,” at the Martin 
Beck, is a generous revue, not 
quite smothered in a dash of intelli- 
gence. Rosalie Stewart, venturing 
into a new field, has plucked shining 
stars from the vaudeville stage by the 
handfuls. George Kelly has supplied 
three sketches, one of them—a scene 
on a golf green—rather uproarious. 
Theodore Bekefi has added a fine 
ballet of dolls to end the first act. 

Inasmuch as one of life’s major 
charms for us is watching Harriet 
Hoctor dance, the show took on bril- 
liance by her occasional presence. The 
comedy swung dizzily from high to 
low and back again, about the lowest 
spot for us being Mr. Charles Irwin’s 
persistent appearances before the cur- 
tain with recitations of 1910 vintage. 
Yorke and King (the latter looking 
like Harold Lloyd and acting like 
Lady Peel) were successful in some 
of their pieces; and Mr. Kelly’s 
sketches managed to evoke laughter 
trom an audience definitely pleased 
with the whole jolly business. 


REENWICH VILLAGERS,” at the 
Grove Street Theatre, had a 
lot to counterbalance in a general air 
of the last day of high school and an 
ncredibly execrable taste in comedy. 
\ dance here and there by some cute 
zirls, and a song here and there by 
Margaret Speaks, did a lot of counter- 
alancing, but not enough. 
—Lors Lone 
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po a Sale of 
- *Saances 


Expressions, in the smart 
Furs, of the coming Au- 
tumn and Winter modes, 
offered at especially ad- 


vantageous reductions. 


PAECKELS CO. 


*Jurricrs bxelusively 


HfthAve.bet.30°36 Vis. 
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HERBERT JONES 


Managing Representative 
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; She Windermere. 


A Luxurious Apartment Hotel 


666 West End Ave. {Corner 92d St.} 


NEW YORK CITY 


ELIGHTFUL suites of 1-2-3 rooms; each bed- 

chamber has its own individual bath and all 
suites are equipped with a splendid serving pantry. 
In addition to the magnificient public lounges and 
lobbies, residents of THE WINDERMERE will en- 
joy a solarium atop the building where a wonder- 
ful view of both the Hudson River and the 
Palisades can be had. For their further convenience 
there are a restaurant of the highest order, and 
charming smaller dining rooms for private parties. 


HENRY F. RITCHEY 


Resident Manager 
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STICKS FOR GENTLEMEN 


A MONG ¢he gifts 


cherished by gentlemen are canes 
of silver birch with portraits of 
dogs carved in the handles. Also 
straight sticks with silver tops to 


complete evening wear 


FER[RIPLER & LO. 


OUTFITTERS TO GENTLEMEN 


MADISOM AVENUE AT 46TH STREET: NEW YORK 
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E all have 
been guilty 
of the conceit 
which probably has 
belonged to every 
generation of race- 





goers and will 
continue for all 
time—the belief that the form of 


horses is as an open book. Saratoga, 
however, is where what passes for 
form goes to the Never-never Land. 
Trainers start with blaming the track 
and wind up blaming their rider, who 
had been learning a new Black Bottom 
step the night before; men who try 
to make horses run to figures blame 
the water or the wind velocity; the 
casuals and the uninitiate blame their 
luck and invoke those strange gods 
I-Shudda and I-Cudda. But the Sara- 
toga meeting goes merrily on its way 
and the attrition that should follow 
a run of beaten favorites is not ap- 
parent. 


Most of the three-year-olds that oc- 
cupied pedestals have been toppled 
over (though I refuse to believe 
Chance Shot is not the best of his age) 
and only one, Osmand, has added to 
his fame. Mr. Widener’s Sweeper 
gelding did something few horses have 
done in recent years here in conceding 
a year and 35 pounds, or 42 pounds 
according to the scale, and giving a 
three-lengths’ beating to Montferrat. 
He followed this up with a victory in 
the Saranac Handicap, in which Mars 
beat Haste a year ago. Whiskery, 
winner of the Kentucky Derby, was 
not able to give 39 pounds to Mont- 
ferrat and was beaten more than four 
lengths. Yet Whiskery beat Osmand 
a head at Churchill Downs last May. 


ISPLAY, who carries the colors 

of Walter Salmon, is one of 
those horses that are dangerous to rac- 
ing. He is in his element here—which 
is something of a home ground for 
him. Last year he figured in several 
upsets. It remained for Display to 
run one of his good races in the Cham- 
plain Handicap and beat Bob Gerry’s 
Peanuts, not to speak of H. P. Whit- 
ney’s Valorous and Bostonian. Dis- 
play is one of the worst post horses in 
training—take it from Tex, the as- 
sistant starter, who, I am told, could 
hold a hungry lion six inches from a 
piece of meat until he starved to death. 
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m—Osmand and Ariel 


ESPITE all those reports of the 
good two-year-olds we were go- 
ing to see at Saratoga, the Rancocas 
Stable’s Ariel is still top of the heap. 
His victory in the Saratoga Special was 
most impressive, particularly the way 
he came away from Sun Edwin in the 
last furlong. It is still too soon to be- 
gin to question whether the son of 
Eternal and Adana can stay—Nedana 
could moderately—but I am quite sure 
that, barring accidents, Ariel will go 
to the post a hot favorite for the Hope- 
ful Stables. 


OURTESY Week was observed 

by the disqualification of two 
horses and the punishment of their 
jockeys because they did not pull out 
and allow contenders to come through 
on the rail. 


HE Honorable George and I went 

over to Oklahoma Track a few 
mornings ago to see the foreign jump- 
ers training for the Belmont Park 
Grand National Steeplechase. I was 
most impressed by the performance of 
Count Helldorf’s Laufjunge. We 
also saw Ralph Strassburger’s The Ace 
jump a bit—and on that performance 
he will have to improve greatly to 
warrant consideration. Laufjunge 
may change hands before the running 
of the Grand National, for Al Davis, 
who directs the destinies of the Dor- 
wood Stable, is eager to strengthen his 
hand. 

The Dorwood Stable is owned by 
an impressive personage named Victor 
Emanuel, who has had about the hard- 
est run of luck of any newcomer in 
steeplechasing. He spent a small for- 
tune for jumpers in France this spring 
ind has yet to wina race. A singular 
fatality seems to pursue everything he 
sends to the post. 


HEY were leading some yearlings 

from the sales barns to the stables 
»f their new owners. One got away 
and, jumping the fence into the in- 
field, took three of the hedges on the 
backstretch of the steeplechase course 
in perfect form before he was cap- 


tured. Several of the hunting set, 


hearing of the performance, began to 


make inquiries with an eye toward ac- 


juiring such a natural jumper, only 


to be told: “Oh, you’re much too late; 
that colt is in the Greentree Stable 


yarn already.” —Aupax MINoR 








ANTON BRUEHL 


WR “This is our lucky day. This morning 
we saw the Duke of Furzebush in his shoot- 
ing gaiters; at noon we met a barmaid who 
used to be a waitress in Childs? and now we 
bump right into the Lancers on parade!” 
al “Yes, London’s full of fun and all that, 
but do you realize, while we're standing here, 
that the new Fabric Group suits are being 
shown in New York?” 


New Autumn browns are especially nice. You'll find the Fabric 
Group at the Weber ahd Heilbroner stores, $35, $40 and $45. 
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said the clever cinema customer, 
after viewing the films 


_— 


= = 
atthe paramount ZN 


where 


clara bow in the par- 
amount picture 
‘*hula”’ gives a mov- 
ing demonstration 
of why the pine- 
apples pine and the 
sighing sands sigh in 
hawaii, to an audi- 
ence of gasping gents 
and aspiring females 





and 

the paramount stage band, 
guest conducted by ben black, 
is temptingly tuneful. 





and 

jesse crawford provides more 
mellifluous music, and 
there’s a comedy, paramount 
news, and yes, no ballet. 
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where 


wallace beery and 
raymond hatton,two 
flaming youths, dis- 
cover the origin of 
the ancient phrase 
‘*‘oh burn my 
clothes”? in a blaze 
of laughter — “‘ fire- 
man,savemychild,”’ 
a paramount 
cinema. 


at the rialto 





qa s 
BsANMINGSs ® 
@ were cee 8 





where 

emil jannings, by his 
amazing acting in 
‘the way ofall flesh”’ 
another paramount 
picture continues to 
astonish even the 
most hardened 
cinemaniac. 





cool and comfortable, 
these are 


publix theatres 





THE CURRENT 
CINEMA 


Broadway and the Front 


T is all in ac- 

cordance with 
the law of compen- 
sation, no _ doubt, 
that the Great War 
should now turn 
out to be a source 
of wealth to the 
movie people. It 
reconciles us to the memory of cer- 
tain hardships. For some reason the 
war picture is now the thing. 

It must be said that in almost every 
war picture there are convincing 
scenes. The landscape of No Man’s 
Land is too easily counterfeited not 
to be successful. The fashion this 
season in trench scenes stresses the 
tank, particularly a glimpse of its un- 
derside as it advances upon you. A 
bountiful Providence saw to it that 
the war should not fail its youngest 
art in a supply of material. 

The archdukes of the trade, how- 
ever, have not felt such gratitude for 
these favors that they have bothered 
their minds about plots to do them jus- 
tice. Typical of situations is that in 
“The Patent Leather Kid,” now at 
the Globe, in which Mr. Barthelmess, 
after being pronounced invalided with 
paralysis for life, chances to hear 
“The Star Spangled Banner” and at 


once recovers the use of his limbs. 





ONTRASTED with such inan- 

ity as this is “The Russian Rev- 
olution,” at the Cameo Theatre as this 
is written. The financial success of 
this eye-racking patch quilt of ancient 
news reels will surely only convince 
the profiteers of the big Grand Rapids 
kind of movie furniture that they 
know their business. But if we have 
any further interest in the war than 
to run amuck for an evening on the 
bad bootleg of war sentimentalities, 
we should demand all that we can get 
of these films stored in alien archives. 
Without theatricalism, the mob scenes 
of this picture and the front line 
scenes stir the brain to thought, not a 
common experience of the movies, 
and no “talent” of Hollywood is more 
effective than these authentic showings 
of Trotsky and Lenin, or surpasses 
for drama the one swift glimpse of 
the Czar plucking with feeble, flutter- 
ing hands at his coat. —J.C. M. 
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JAZZ 


You LIKE IT— 


g The tranquil charm of a 
sunken English garden... 
soft lights that enhance beauty 
- music both soothing and 
urging by Eddie Elkins’ or- 
chestra . . . and a pervasive 
coolness that belies the sea- 
son*... All these—and more 
—combine to make the 


ROOSEVELT GRILL 


New York’s most inviting spot 
on a late summer evening. 





*Thanks to the new system 
of air-refrigeration. 


Dancing at Dinner and Supper 
till 1 A. M. Couvert $1.00 
after 9:30. 


The 
ROOSEVELT 





Madison Avenue at 45th Street 


EDWARD CLINTON FOGG 
Managing Diredor 
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THE TENNIS 
COURTS 


Davis Cup Trials a Trial 
to All Hands—Rubbing 
the Wrong Way 


C) & HE Davis 
CSN Cup trials are 
= appropriately 

a named. It is a 


4 , 

J yl question w hose 
SA/ _ trial is the greatest 
—wa——S  =6 that of the se- 
lection committee, of the players them- 
selves, or of the tennis correspondents. 

For three years these test matches 
have been conducted without helping 
to clarify the defence situation. In 
1925, after Tilden and Johnston had 
defeated Williams and Richards in 
two out of three matches, the latter 
combination was selected to play the 
challenge-round doubles. Last year 


the selection committee  foxed the 


French again. They stood pat on 
Williams and Richards in spite of the 
fact that they turned the tables on 
Johnston and Tilden in the trials. But 
anyway, whether or not these matches 
had any Davis Cup significance, they 
constituted grand exhibitions. 

As for the matches at Forest Hills 
last week, they too failed to throw any 
light on the defence situation and they 
had no such redeeming brilliance. The 
only thrill that came out of them was 
experienced by a score of youngsters 
who went each day to see John Doeg 
knock home runs with his service. 

On the day Doeg and George Lott 
defeated Williams and Frank Hunter 
ilmost the sole interest of the spec- 
tators was in seeing the stalwart young 
California giant come to bat. In the 
first set, of twenty-four games, Doeg 
put over fifteen aces in the six games 
he served. No one there had ever seen 
anything like it before. 

When I paid tribute to John after 
the match and remarked that he placed 
his serves so beautifully and deceptive- 
ly that no one knew where the ball was 
going, he answered with one of his 
swellest grins: “Maybe I don’t, either. 
You know, kid; hit and pray.” 


~ EVERAL appeals have gone out 
\“ from players and officials to the 
press during the past month for sup- 
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port and coéperation in organizing the 
ountry’s forces for the defence of the 
up. But if the correspondents failed 
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“You'll need some new tires pretty soon, Bill.” 
“I knew it; I'd like to get some Kelly-Springfields, but they cost too much.” 


“Why, Kellys don’t cost any more than those tires you've got now, and you'll 
get so much more mileage that in the end the Kellys will actually cost you less.” 
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The ADMIRABLE 
MARGUERY 


Geese own 
super-butler — would 
pive his unqualified approv- 
al to the Marguery. Here 
may be found the ultimate 
in good livin}—spacious 
one to six room suites fur- 
nished and unfurnished 
available by theyear. Durin3, 
the summer months you may 
enjoy the charms of the Mar- 
puery for little more than 
the average hotel charges. 


PARIS TRANSPLANTED 


Here in the new “PAVILION 
MARGUERY” 


an authentic scene from the Bois 
de Boulogne is created in the 
heart of fashionable New York. 
On summer evenings you may 
dine and dance “‘al fresco”’ in 
the pleasant Parisian fashion. 


HOTEL MARGUERY 


270 PARK AVENUE 
AT 4774 STREET 


NEW YORK 
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to be sympathetic during the week of 
the trials, certain gentlemen on the 
selection committee have only them- 
selves to blame. I don’t mean Charles 
S. Garland, who brings to his work as 
chairman a refreshing candor which is 
as welcome as a breath of fresh air 
in the star chambers of the Tudors. 

There is altogether too much whis- 
pering going on in the inner councils, 
too many asides and not enough frank- 
ness to win either the public’s or the 
players’ approval. 

If William Johnston had been se- 
lected to play the singles with Tilden, 
why shouldn’t the selection committee 
have said so and let the younger players 
know they were being used in the trials 
solely to find a doubles partner for 
Williams and to encourage them to 
work all the more ambitiously for the 
future? A frank statement would not 
have betrayed any strategic secret and 
it would undoubtedly have done away 
with the resentment felt by some over 
the fact that Johnston had not been 
called on to prove his right to a singles 
berth. What rubbed them the wrong 
way was the thought that the Cali- 
fornian was being accepted entirely on 
faith in his record as a match player 
while they were going through tests 
at the committee’s request without any 
chance of being named for the singles. 


N naming Tilden, Johnston, Wil- 
liams and Hunter as the team, the 

selectors fairly committed themselves 
to choosing Tilden and either Johnston 
or Hunter for the doubles. That 
seems to let Williams out entirely un- 
less in an emergency he should be 
called on to take the place of Johnston 
in the singles. Williams and Tilden 
will not play together. That was 
settled at Seabright. Williams and 
Hunter are not nearly as good a team 
as are Tilden and Hunter, as was 
shown in the trials, and Williams and 
Johnston have never played doubles to- 
gether. 

According to a first-hand report 
from the Coast, Johnston weighs 
eight pounds more now than he did a 
year ago, when he was down to 120, 
and he has been practicing regularly 
two hours a day. If he is in as good 
physical shape as last year, I should say 
the entire assignment should be given 
to him and Tilden. But Hunter has a 
strong ally and advocate in Tilden, 
and unless the committee is convinced 
the little Californian is able to stand 
the strain of playing both singles and 
doubles, it looks as though the New 
Yorker will make his début as a Davis 
Cup player. —A. D. 
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O golfer should miss 

this chance to inject a 

bit of certainty into a very un- 
certain game. Play the Silver 
King! With it you are sure of 
every yard of distance and all 
the putting accuracy any man 
deserves. And you have the 
big psychological advantage 
of playing the best ball made. 


* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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TEE AND 
GREEN 


Stein and Held—Potter’s 
Boat — Old Smith — 
Young Tailer— Medals 


,» VERY season 
there are men 
who play fine golf 
—who have, be- 
sides, personal 
qualities that ought 
to make them in- 
teresting—but who, for some reason, 
are never talked about much. Their 
names get in the papers when they win 
a tournament. The rest of the time 
they are forgotten. 

Bon Stein and Eddie Held were 
ranked number six and number seven 
in the first ten of the United States 
Golf Association’s amateur list. Big 
Bon Stein has been winning western 
tournaments for years. He is famous 
from St. Louis to California as a long 
and accurate driver. In 1921, when 
the championship was played at St. 
Louis, he got put out in the second 
round. He has never been able to play 
in any other national amateur, and this 
may explain why he is so little known 
in the East. 

Held, who was first heard of when 
he was playing in Toledo just after 
the war, is in much the same position. 
In his part of the country caddies talk 
about him the’way the caddies in this 
part of the country talk about Jones 
ind Von Elm. But when the U.S.G.A. 
ranked Held and Stein ahead of Jesse 
Guilford and Roland MacKenzie peo- 
ple couldn’t understand it. 

Another man whom the papers 
don’t mention very often is C. Ralph 
Smith, the professional at the Canoe 
Brook course. He is fifty-five. Thirty 
years ago Ralph Smith was one of the 
most famous golfers in England. He 
used to play four-ball exhibitions (a 
gutty ball in those days) with Harry 
Vardon, James Braid and J. H. Tay- 
lor. Last week Ralph Smith finished 
second to John Golden in the Jersey 
Open. 





When Gene Sarazen won the Long 
[sland Open, somebody by the name 
f Cox was runner-up—eleven strokes 
ehind, it is true, but several strokes 
nearer than anyone else came to the 
winner. All through the tournament 
this Cox was knocking big wooden 
shots at odd angles over the pretty lit- 
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careful! 


EVERY WOMAN gasps at the possibility of that crash... 
that crash that will shatter windshield and windows into 
splinters of flying glass... cutting, disfiguring, perhaps 
blinding, or even worse. 


Can you blame her? Here are the statistics: 700,000 cars 
were in accidents last year, and 65% of all injuries in these 
accidents were due to flying glass. 


Why take this frightful risk 


When * 
Clear-Vision —THE GLASS THAT 
WILL NOT SHATTER 


WILL PROTECT YOU 





RIPLEX is a clear glass with no wires in it to confuse or ob- 

scure the vision. Tests show that an ordinary plate glass wind- 
shield will fly into pieces under an impact that wiil not even crack 
Triplex. Of course, in an accident, Triplex may crack, but it will 
not shatter so cannot fly and cut. You are safe from flying glass 
when you drive behind Triplex. 


THE TRIPLEX SAFETY GLASS COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA, INC. 
Hoboken Terminal Hoboken, N.J. 


For your own peace of mind fill out this coupon. 


THE NEW YORK TRIPLEX SAFETY GLASS COMPANY, Inc. 
110-114 West End Avenue, New York Telephone, Endicott 1376-1377 


Gentlemen:— Without any obligation on my part, please mail 
me the facts about Triplex, the glass that will not shatter. 


Name 








Business Address_.—“—‘“Cs—s—s—s—s—S ee 


Make of car Model _Year_ 
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= 
Greatest The Roxy Symphony 
Theatre Orchestra of 110 Choral 
Group and Divertisse- 
ments in which Maria 
Gambarelli is featured, 
makes the program at the 
Roxy the talk of the 
town. 













"the Cathedral 
of ine 
Motion Picture” 





un yy the personal direction oF 
S.L. ROTHAFEL (ROXY) 















NEW AMSTERDAM 722,47 B® 


EVES. 8:15. POP. PRICE. MATS. WED. & SAT. 


ZIEGFIELD FOLLIES 


with EDDIE CANTOR 


Music and Lyrics by IRVING BERLIN 








ZIEGFELD 2iiist & ttn Ave. 
MOST PERFECT IN THE WORLD 
Cooled by Frigidaire 


RIO RITA 


Matinees Thursdays and Saturdays 
SEATS AT BOX OFFICE 








BELASC Thea., W. 44th St. Eves. 8:30 
Mats. ure. =. Sat., 2:30 
VINCENT YOUMANS P 
THE NAUTICAL MUSICAL COMEDY HIT 


HIT THE DECK 


with LOUISE GROODY 


SEATS—8 WEEKS IN ADVANCE 








W. 44th St. Eves. 8:30. 

HUDSON frais “Wed'e ‘Sat, 230: 
Mrs. Henry B. Harris Presents 

GEORGE MIDDLETON’S New Melodrama 


‘Blood Money” 


From a story by H. H. Van Loon 








bth W. B 8:30. 
ROYALE ~— AR 30. ON inite Show Wed. 


“IT’S A CORKER.”—Mirror. 


MILLER & LYLES 
“RANG TANG” 











MARTIN BECK THEATRE 
45th St. at 8th Ave. Eves, 8:30. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 
An Entertainment of Merit 
Rosalie Stewart’s Revue 


“A LACARTE” 


Sketches by GEORGE KELLY 

Music by Herman Hupfeld, 

Louis Alter and Norma Gregg 
—Seats at Box Office $1 to $3.50— 








The Ladder 


Ont costs are eine for summer. 
es 
48 St. 


Wednesday. 
Saturday. 











“IMMENSELY ENTERTAINING.” 
—J. Brooks Atkinson, Times. 


Little Theatre (GRAND 
sock ed oto tae STREET 
FOLLIES 


Popular Price 


Matinees Tues. 
and Thurs. 2:30 











tle Marine and Field Club course at 
Dyker Meadow. He got into the papers 
under the name of Wilfred. Nobody 
has called Cox Wilfred to his face 
for a long time. He has the kind of 
muscles blacksmiths had before Amer- 
ican poetry got sophisticated. He used 
to work in the stokehole of the U.S.S. 
Oklahoma. He is another player that 
golf writers overlook. 

None of the other players minded 
watching Cox drive into the water 
hazards around the Marine and Field 
Club. Arthur Potter, whose 67 was 
the best score of the early rounds, 
minded least of all. He has the lost- 
ball concession at Dyker Meadow. 
Sometimes on quiet summer mornings 
he is seen out in a rowboat, scraping 
the bottoms of the little ponds with a 
long rake. 


F Tommy Tailer, of Newport, the 
fifteen-year-old amateur who fin- 
ished ahead of Dexter Cummings at 
Ocean Links, played golf for a living 
instead of as the son of the man who 
owns the best private course in the 
country, he would probably get more 
attention. 

Praising young amateurs is a risky 
business. So many of them start well, 
play flashy golf for a few years, 
and then something happens. Not that 
they take to drink or anything—they 
just stop liking golf. They may keep 
on playing, but the game has lost its 
challenge for them; they never get any 
better. I don’t think this will happen 
to young Tailer. 


AST week I got a letter from a 

gentleman asking whether a tie 
in a medal competition is ever decided 
by the match scores of the tying play- 
ers. Unless an agreement is made to 
the contrary, of course, medal and 
match play are kept separate, but it’s 
funny how many people who take an 
interest in the game don’t know the 
difference between these two methods 
of competition. 

A woman who was following Sara- 
zen in the Long Island Open had 
picked up the phrase “‘medal play” and 
wanted to use it. 

“Tt’s medal play, isn’t it?” she said 
to her companion as the gallery started 
over to the second tee. 

“Who!” said the man. 

“f mean the way they’re playing— 
it’s medal play, it’s all medal play, 
isn’t it?” 

“T don’t know,” he said, “but it 
looks pretty good. They’re playing 
wonderful.” —N. B., Jr. 
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Aug. 27, 28, 29: Clara Bow 
and Esther Ralston in 
“CHILDREN OF DIVORCE”; 
Aug. 30, 31: Colleen Moore in 
“NAUGHTY BUT NICE”; 
Sept: | and 2: ““METROPO- 
LIS’; Sept. 3, 4, 5: Lilllan 
Gish in “ANNIE LAURIE.” 
in the 
Utterly Different 


Helen For Musical Comedy 


PEGGY -ANN ,.2%%... 


———  ‘‘} have not, 
In a dozen corroding © enjoyed =| 



















jmusical comedy so much lexan 
Woollcott, in N. Y. World - 
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JED HARRIS Presents 


‘BROADWAY’ 


By Phillip Dunning and George Abbott 


BROADHURST iiss: wea. “2 sat 














West 42nd Street. Evenings 8: -. 


SELWYN Matinees WED. and SAT. 2:4 


FIRST MUSICAL HIT OF SEASON ! 


MANHATTERS 


“An oasis in this desert of Summer duliness.’’— 
Rathbun, Sun. 


Nights $1.00 to $3.00. Matinees 50c to $2.50 
200 Good Seats Nightly $1. Matinees 50c 





“Texas Guinan is an institution in New York— 
she has Tex appeal.’’-—Burns Mantle, News. 


TEXAS GUINAN 
» PADLOCKS 4 1927” 


Jay C. Flippen, Jans and Whalen, Helen Shipman 
Reception 8:15—Curtain precisely 8:30 


SHUBERT _iisit*weat Si. P250: 


a L AZ A Lo.8 =A oan : 


Direction Leo Brecher 

Saturday, Aug. 27—LOUISE FAZENDA in “Simple 
Sis."’; Sunday and Monday, Aug. 28-29—‘‘PAINT- 
ING ‘THE TOWN” with Patsy Ruth Miller, also 
“Bali the Unknown’’; Tuesday and Wednesday, Aug. 
30-3i—“‘RICH MEN’S SONS’; also MILTON 
SILLS in ‘‘Framed’’; Thursday and Friday, Sept. 
1-2—"80 THIS IS PARIS.” 


The Patent Leather Kid 


By Rupert Hughes—Starring 


Richard Barthelmess 


in an Alfred Santell Production 
A First National Picture 


THEATRE Twice Daily 
G L O B E B’way & 46th | 2:30-8:30 
Street. All Seats Res 
Broadway at 


CAPITOL Sist Street 


THE THEATRE WITH A SOUL 


CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA 
tty BALLET CORPS 

FAMOUS CHESTER HALE GIRLS 
DISTINGUISHED DIVERTISSEMENTS 


Major Bowes’ Family on the air every 
Sunday through WEAF and its network 
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Lonpon, AucustT 17 


HE white 

wings of the 
loveliest yachts in 
the world, scud- 
ding over the blue 
bay that stretches 
before the toy 
town of Cowes on the Isle of Wight 
—that is the last picture we bear in 
our minds at the end of this most 
exhilarating season. There is nothing 
quite like Cowes in the world. Every- 
body goes there, everybody is always 
tired out, and everybody plays with a 
sort of desperate eagerness, as though 
it would not all be just the same next 
year. 

I arrived on a day of black clouds 
and driving rain just in time to catch 
a glimpse of the royal yacht, Britan- 
nia, with the King on board clad in 
flapping oilskins, his loose oilskin hat 
pulled well down over his ears. Alas! 
The royal yacht finished a good last in 
that particular race, and one felt a lit- 
tle shy, as though one had witnessed a 
form of lese majesty. However, the 
Britannia had come in a close second 
in an earlier thrilling race, and none 
of the sailors had hauled at the ropes 
more actively than the King himself. 

On the next day the sun came out 
and my interest in racing, which was 
never particularly absorbing, ceased 
abruptly. After all, there were a hun- 
dred other delights. There was a cock- 
tail party on Marconi’s yacht, Elektra, 
with his young wife, very cool and 
beautiful, pouring iced fire into long 
glasses. Marconi had such a powerful 
loud speaker installed on his bridge 
that the whole island must have heard 
his afternoon concert. One wonders 
what the Queen, who is not passion- 
ately devoted to wireless, thought of it. 

Then, again, there was Claude 
Grahame-White, the flying pioneer, 
waiting to take one out in the Gee- 
whiz, the most alarming super-motor- 
boat I have ever had the misfortune to 
enter. One scoots round the island in 
: halo of spray and the only person 
who seems quite unmoved is his wife 
(Ethel Levey, the revue star), who 
sits, sphinxlike, in the rear, one white 
hand meditatively posed under her 
chin, showing a great emerald that is 
zreener than the sea. 

And then, of course, there were the 
shopping expeditions, with the young 














Live at the horizon’s edge 
In this glorious land of sport 


T NIGHT, stars gleam like lanterns 
swinging in the sky. And the re- 
freshing tang of salt sea air rides in on 
the lap of a gentle breeze. Softly comes 
the lulling roar of restless surf. And 
when the hills have cast long shadows 
in the slanting, silver path of the 
moon, you can sleep as you’ve never 
slept before. 


mile gentlemen’s driving track. There’s 
swimming and surf bathing . .. There 
is every sport!...just a step from your 
manor door, if you will. 

Such is the wonderful, new colony that 
Carl G. Fisher is creating among the 
rolling hills of Montauk. Even now, 
those whose names appear on social 
and sporting pages are planning sum- 
mer homes in this smart, new colony. 


This Magnificent Hotel 
Invites You Now 


Designed to cater to the most discriminat- 
ing, to please every taste, to lavish upon 
you every pleasure, Montauk Manor 
stands like a sentinel guarding the hills, 
the lakes, the sea and the Sound. It has 
the alluring atmosphere and cultured 
ease that have for centuries given charm 
to English sporting life. 


Each golden day leaves you drowsy 
and contented. For at your manor door 
your slightest whim is gratified. It’s a 
glorious land of sport in which to live. 
A precious bit of Kentish Coast perched 
on the slender tip of Long Island. 


Sportsmen Are Coming 
To This Newest, Smartest Colony 


On green, smooth turf that might well 
be centuries old, twisting, whirling polo 
ponies follow the ball. On the largest 
lake, with access to the sea, slender 
craft, their dainty bows flashing in dia- 
mond ray, speed over a three-mile oval 
course. Tricky fairways meander over 
the hills to velvet greens barred by pit- 
falls that test the skill of the golfer who 
plays against par. Miles of bridle paths 
wind through cool, shadowy woods. 
There are fast clay courts and a half- 


MONTAUK 


ON LONG ISLAND’S SLENDER TIP 


This magnificent new hotel is under 
the personal management of Berhnard 
Lundberg who invites you to spend glo- 
rious vacation days at Montauk Beach 
which bids fair to become the most at- 
tractive and exclusive summer paradise 
on the Atlantic coast or elsewhere. By 
motor it is only a few hours’ run from 
New York. 


r BEACH 


A CARL G. FISHER DEVELOPMENT 
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FIFTEEN - STORY 

Apartment House of the 
highest type, combining all 
the elements of an ideal home: 
convenient location, oversize 
rooms, log-burning fireplaces, 
exposures on four sides. Now 
open for inspection. 
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Square North ‘ Ren 4 : 
2700 to $7200 
4-5-7-8 ROOMS . 
1 to 3 Baths L Occupancy in Sept. | 
J. IRVING WALSH, Managing Agent 
73 WEST 11h STREET > Telephone CHELSEA 5580. 
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Stop/ ‘she said 
—and he did— 


at the Sign 
of a Good Hotel 


Hotels in the 
United System 


The ROOSEVELT New York City 
The BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
Philadelphia 
The OLYMPIC [Seattle, Wash. 
The BANCROFT — Worcester, Mass. 
The ROBERT TREAT Newark, N.J. 
The ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
Paterson, N. J. 
The STACY-TRENT Trenton, N. J. 
The PENN-HARRIS Harrisburg, Pa. 
The TEN EYCK Albany, N. Y. 
The UTICA Utica, N. Y. 
The ONONDAGA Syracuse, N. Y. 
The ROCHESTER — Rochester, N. Y. 
The SENECA Rochester, N. Y. 
The NIAGARA Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
The LAWRENCE Erie, Pa. 
The PORTAGE Akron, Ohio 
The DURANT Flint, Michigan 
The PRESIDENT = Kansas City, Mo. 


IN CANADA 


The MOUNT ROYAL Montreal 
KING EDWARD HOTEL Toronto 
ROYAL CONNAUGHT Hamilton 
The CLIFTON Niagara Falls 
The PRINCE EDWARD 
The ADMIRAL BEATTY 
Saint John, N. B. 


Windsor 


Affiliated with American Hotels 
Corporation, Also with leading hotel 
systems of Europe and the Orient. 
Complete foreign travel information at 
each hotel in United System. 


UNITED 
HOTELS 


COMPANY 
OF AMERICA: 


25 W.45"™ STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 





Marquess of Blandford being dragged 
in to pass judgment on a country 
jumper for his wife, and Gordon 
Selfridge, the millionaire storekeeper, 
casting a critical eye over the grocer’s 
store, and, of course, lots of little an- 
tique shops, where at any moment one 
may run into the Queen snatching an 
hour off to buy some of those quaint 
china dogs she is collecting. 


FTER Cowes, back to London, 

and on the following day I saw 
an amazing sight. It was early in 
the morning outside the House of 
Commons. And there, talking to a 
policeman and being photographed at 
the same time, was Horatio Bottom- 
ley, who has just come out of prison. 
Now, Horatio is the weirdest figure in 
the British Empire. He is, to some ex- 
tent, a parallel to John Wilkes, who, 
in the eighteenth century, was “the 
people’s tribune.” His paper, John 
Bull, had a vast circulation, his oratory 
in the House of Commons was superb, 
and during the war many wished him 
to be prime minister. Five years ago 
he was convicted of the fraudulent 
conversion of National War Bonds. 
The loss among poor investors was 
immense. 

And now we are all at his feet 
again! We make poems to him, we 
devour his prison articles. My own 
solicitor is planning a dinner in his 
honor at that haunt of archbishops and 
privy councillors, the Athenaeum Club. 
If the dinner comes off, I shall go, for 
six years ago Bottomley came down to 
speak for me at Oxford and captivated 
the whole university by his charm. 
But—what a change one saw, in that 
little silhouette outside Parliament! 
White hair, shrunken frame, a furtive 
look. Yet all the same an indomitable 
spirit which one cannot but admire. 


IR WILLIAM ORPEN and Fannie 

Ward have really been getting 
quite hot in their discussion about 
young-old women. I saw them both 
while the controversy was raging in 
the press. Sir William wrinkled his 
nose, frowned, used some picturesque 
Irish brogue and said he’d never seen 
a woman who didn’t look her age, and 
never would. And Fannie Ward, who 
had a habit of strolling into the Em- 
bassy Club so late for lunch that the 
waiters thought she had arrived for 
tea, was equally vehement in_ her 
declarations that she didn’t see why 
any woman shouldn’t keep fit by 
purely natural means. But, as a bril- 
liant young peer remarked, “ ‘Nature’ 
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PARK CRESCENT ‘\ 


15O RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
at 8] th Street } ¥ 


Siverside Drives Only Apartment Hotel | 
= Pee F, 















“The Life 
of Reilly” 


That’s what living at Park Crescent 
means. Slip on your bathrobe—into 
the elevator—down for a morning 
dip in the pool—the steam room, 
if you feel that way—a workout on 
the handball courts—a moonlight 
turn, solo or otherwise, on the 
Marine Esplanade—everything 
that wise New Yorkers could 
do to make city living some- 
thing more than mere exist- 
ence. The fact that all this 
is included in the moderate 
rentals does not make it 
any the less enjoyable. 


Suites of 1, 2, 3 or more 
rooms, furnished or un- 
furnished . . . splendid 
cuisine in dining-room 
Or apartments... ser- 
vice pantries... 
plenty of closets. 
Now Leasing... 
$1,000 to $6.000. 


Paul Prisament 
Managing Director 





See our representative on 
the premises, or 


‘~) GILBERT-WELSCH © 
REAL ESTATE COMPANY, Inc. \ 
475 Fifth Avenue 


Telephones: 
Lexington 5534; Schuyler 2771 
Ownership Management 
>>) A booklet is avail- 

able upon request 
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is so much more wonderful now that 
science is coming into its own, isn’t 
it?” To see Fannie Ward, looking 
seventeen even in the grime of this old 
city, makes one inclined to agree with 
him. 

Which reminds me of the very last 
and most amusing party of the whole 
season, in which the guests had to im- 
personate living celebrities. “Three 
tiny sisters went as Fannie Ward at 
the ages of ten, forty and seventy, re- 
spectively. A young man made a per- 
fect Lindbergh, and anothe r, not quite 
so young, made an excellent Queen of 
Rumania. There was a wonderful 
Lady Alexander, too, looking exactly 
like the living original who has just 
floated down the street outside my 
window, plumed and pearled, on her 
way to church. 

Well, from now onwards it will be 
the Lido and Deauville and the moors. 
I saw a friend off to Scotland last 
night and the trains were so packed 
with the tweeded élite that they were 
running in three sections. And going 
over to Deauville one was bitterly un- 
comfortable in the crowded French 
boats. One needed the _ restorative 
sight of Lord Birkenhead, when one 
arrived there, looking like a large red- 
faced zebra, emerging from the surf 
to wave his hand to Winston Churchill. 
Talking of Winston—but there is no 
time to talk of him. Mrs. Somerset 
Maugham has just sent her friends 
some lovely dressing-gown stuffs for 
the Lido, and I want to see if there is 
one for me. 


PP gt10 HENDERSON, the heir of the 
immensely rich Lord Faringdon, 
who married Lord Kylsant’s daughter 
the other day, has been acquitted. In 
case you have forgotten, he gave a 
bachelor party on the eve of his wed- 
ding at Phyllis Court, Henley, at 
Ww hich, it was duly alleged, petrol was 
poured into the Thames in huge quan- 
tities, “setting the Thames on fire.” 
The rose-trees by the river’s edge will 
never be the same again. However, 
the police-court proceedings it was 
proved that he at least was guiltless. 
Then which of his guests was respon- 
sible? Ah! Some of us have a shrewd 
suspicion, but wild horses would not 
drag it from us. —B.N. 


EVERYTHING SHIPSHAPE 


He had left the yacht he loved anchored 
to the channel of Inshallona Creek, and 
the girl he loved anchored to an invalid 
mother.—Story in the Strand Magazine. 














Sinygpoly Marvelous! 


You never saw such marvelous Sport Glasses before. 
tone ate ; a 

Power! brilliance! wide vision!—but no bulky size. 
Less than two inches high. Fit vest pocket or purse. 


Wonderful invention. Handy 


for sporting events, 


travel, motor. Sent parcel post prepaid. 


HALPERT & FRYXELL," 


OPTICIAN § 


311 Madison Ave., at 42nd St., N.Y. 
326 Livingston St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


61 South Broadway, Yonkers, N.Y, 





BAUSCH & LOMB 
Sport Glass 
$16.50 with leather case 
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Heal those dangerous 


SHAVING 
NICKS! 


Even the sharpest razor nicks the 
skin in countless small places. 

Neglected, these invisible nicks 
invite infections. You can easily 
protect your skin after each shave. 
A dash of Pinaud’s Lilac — infec- 
tions can’t start! 

For this cool tingling liquid 
protects even invisible nicks. It 
keeps your skin blemish-free. 

Get Pinaud’s Lilac at any drug or 
department store today. Look for the 
signature of Ed. Pinaud in red on the 


bottle. Pinaud, Paris, New York. 


PINAUD’S 
LILAC 


{ Lilas de France } 











Just a few steps 
from the “cross- 
ways of the world” 
—New York’s 
smartest shopping 
district, new 
musical center, 
theatres, clubs. 


Che 
over’ 


LEXINGTON at FIFTY-SEVENTH 
AnApariment Hotel-Residence 


1-2-3 ROOMS 
(furnished if desired) 
Yearly Leases 


JFTLN 


M ITNER. 


285 Madison Avenue 
ASHland 4110 















an the 2 
ling Hill 
of 


Scarsdale Manor 


HE CHARM of wooded 
hills and valleys—the 
quiet refinement of a 
country estate—a score of 
Beach and Country Clubs 


within a radius of 8 miles. 


hornycroft 


A new six-story elevator 
apartment building— 
only a few minutes walk 
from the shops and sta- 
tion of Scarsdale. 63 
trains daily; 38 minutes 
to Grand Central. 

Why wait until October 
when the choicest suites 
will no longer be avail- 
able. It will cost no more 
to reserve your apartment 
now—and you may oc- 
cupy it immediately if you 
desire. 





Suites of three to six large 
rooms, plus sleeping porch 


Charming Spanish Restaurant 

Maids’ Rooms Private Garages 

Protected Children’s Playground 
Electric Refrigeration 












MOONEY & BEATTY, INC. 
SCARSDALE NEW YORK 
Telephone: Scarsdale 713 
522 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 
Telephone: Vanderbilt 1610 



















American Laboratory Theatre, Inc. 


RICHARD BOLESLAVSKY, Director 
218-224 East 54th Street, New York City 


Announces 


The opening of the fall term of the dramatic school, 
Oct. 3, 1927. 


An eight months’ course in the technique of acting, 
with rehearsal work under Mr. Boleslavsky. 


Special college work in history, literature, philoso- 
phy and the arts adapted to the artist’s needs. 


A distinguished faculty including Madame Ouspen- 
Saat Margarete Desseff, Mortimer Adler and Oscar 
erner. 


New Booklet now ready. 
ELIZABETH BiceLow, Executive Secretary 
222 E. 54th St. Tel. Regent 2311 





RECREATION 
ROUBLED—as who has not 


been?—by the increasing cost 

of amusement in our fair city, 
we take pleasure in reporting upon the 
new and inexpensive thrill we unwit- 
tingly stumbled upon the other eve- 
ning when seeing some relatives off 
on the Fall River boat. If you would 
share our fun, simply do as we did. 

First, seek some secluded portion of 
the ship where you will not hear the 
warning shouts of “All ashore that’s 
going ashore!” Later you will hear 
the steamer’s whistle, which is your 
signal to make your way hurriedly to 
the gangplank. This you will not find, 
as it has been drawn in, and the ves- 
sel is even then steaming out into the 
river. At once rush to the pilot house, 
at the entrance of which is a sign 
reading: “No Admittance: KEEP 
out!” Open the door and run up the 
stairs into the pilot house itself. You 
will find this filled with officers, all 
steering and looking out of windows, 
and paying no attention to you. This 
situation is remedied by stumbling in 
the entrance with a clatter which an- 
nounces your presence. 

At once tell the captain that you 
have been left aboard and have to get 
off as soon as possible. He will explain 
that it is all your fault, to which you 
will agree, adding that, however, you 
have to get off. All will look at you 
with pitying scorn, but whistles will 
be blown, megaphones used for shout- 
ed orders, a stray tug thus signaled, 
bells rung, the ship stopped, river 
traffic held up in all directions, and 
eventually you will be carefully es- 
corted over the side on to the tug by 
almost all the crew and under the 
wondering gaze of the ship’s passen- 
gers, who are probably under the im- 
pression that you are a dangerous char- 
acter, arrested just as you were making 
your getaway, perhaps to sell a book in 
Boston. The tug will give you a pleas- 
ant sail back on the river, landing you 
at the Battery just as if you were a 
visiting notable. ‘Total cost, paid in 
advance to the Fall River captain, $5, 
and worth it! —A. C. M. Azoy 


As for Mayor Walker, one of his first 
visits will be to Dublin, where his father 
was born and where, Dubliners insist, 
the purest English in the world is spoken. 
Grover Whalen, who was to have acted 
as interpreter for the Mayor, will be kept 
at home by business. — The Herald 
Tribune. 


The inarticulate James. 
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SMART NEW CADILLACS 
BY THE HOUR 


For shopping, visiting, or just 
whispering over the roads for the 
rapture of riding in a Ktaft Cad- 
illac, Milady of distinction uses 
our services constantly. A highly 
trained chauffeur attends each 
car. 


Shopping, $3 per hour. Straight 


driving, $4 per hour. All services 
$4 per hour on Saturday and Sunday. 


VY 


102 WEST 50th STREET 
CIRCLE 7210 
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Overheard at the Polo Grounds. 
Game between the Giants and the 
St. Louis Browns. 


Hello George—what are you 
doing up here? 

Same as you—sales are rotten— 
might as well try to forget it. 
Hope this is a good ball game. 


You poor boob—I made $36.00 
this A.M. That's regular too. 
No? 

Yes!! Here—take this card— 
drop in on the Boss and sell 
yourself a real job. But don't 
tell him you saw me here. 


SHOTTLANDS 
MILOMETER CORPORATION 


469 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


DollarsjromMatches 


Earn Big Money 


selling Diamond Monogram 
Book Matches. Latest craze. 
Everybody wants them. Easy 
to sell. Beautiful three let- 
ter monogram or any three 
initials. Four rich color com- 
binations. Keep cash deposit 
EE as your commission. Samples 

- Does not cost you acent 
to start this profitable business, Allorspare time. 
No bulky samples to carry. No demonstrations. 
Simply show them. They sell themselves. Men 
and women... write at once for details and begin 
to earn the easiest money you ever made. 


THE DIAMOND MATCH CO., Dept.16 Springfield, Mass. 
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THE NEW YORKER 


Planning 


For Fall 


THE finest season of the year 
in New York. Social activ- 
ities, theatres, shops—every- 
thing worth while in full 
swing—and The Ambassador 
in the centre of everything 
worth while. 


Especially attractive suites 
for permanent guests. 


The 
Ambassador 


PARK AVENUE AT 5ist STREET 
NEW YORK 











4 BERKSHIRE 


NewYork 


er YY) 
Leasing for immediate or Octo- 
ber occupancy. Two to six-room 
suites, unfurnished, range from 
$2800, including full hotel service, 


while exquisitely-furnished suites 
are available for short-term leasing. 


Same direction as Whitehall, Palm 
Beach—assurance that The Berk- 
shire is an altogether-delightful place 
at which to live. Inspection invited. 


MARTIN SWEENY 


The Berkshure 


2] east 50d street 


NEW YORK 








RECENT 
BOOKS 


Modern 


Pioneer Saga: 


Style—The James Joyce 
Manner — A 
Story 


Strange 


HEN Glen- 

way Wescott 
published his first 
novel, “The Apple 
of the Eye,” a 
couple of years ago, 
discerning readers 
made up their minds that at last a 
young novelist of first-rate ability had 
appeared upon the scene. That book 
was so far superior both to anything 
written by a writer of his own age 
and to all but a very few first novels 
in any generation that his next work 
has been awaited with impatient curi- 
osity. Here it is, under the title of 
“The Grandmothers,” and it has 
been awarded the Harper Prize by 
John Erskine, Jesse Lynch Williams, 
and Carl Van Doren. 

It is a pioneer saga, modern style; 
that is to say, as far removed from 
such a book as “Giants in the Earth” 
as Marcel Proust’s “Swann’s Way.” 
In fact, it is a story of the various 
members of a pioneering family in 
Wisconsin as an American Proust 
would write it, a Proust who had 
something of the experience and ob- 
servation which made “The Spoon 
River Anthology” famous. Mr. Wes- 
cott’s people are seen through the eyes 
of their grandchild, who pieces their 
story together from what he sees as 
a child, what he learns from his par- 
ents and grandparents, and what his 
precocious childish imagination builds 
up out of the elements of dream and 
reality. 

When the whole pattern has been 
traced out, there emerges a stirring, 
desolate, fascinating, depressing picture 
of the heroic age in modern American 
history. 


M* Wescorr is fully alive to 
the adventure of the pioneer- 
ing days, and he hints of 


that mood and its concomitant cir- 
cumstances which are all the more 





gives 


effective for not being played up in 
the traditional, covered wagon man- 
ner. 

His concern is with the individ- 
ual lives and souls of a particular 
group. The atmosphere and physical 
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The King asked 


the Queen’ 


“Could we move to the 
Fifth Avenue, my dear? The 
old Palace is.a trifle anti- 
quated, and besides there’s 
a magnificent view of the 
whole kingdom from the 
high roof terraces that vou’d 
like, and...” 


“What you want is per- 
manent access to that beau- 
tiful dining room and its 
marvelous menus,” laughed 
HerGraciousHighness.‘‘But 
I agree that a suite would be 
so luxuriously comfortable 
that we could dispense with 
the Royal Retinue. We'd 
have plenty of room, and I 
could entertain in keeping 
with cur Regal Station.” 

“Then will you pack my 
crownand sceptre, because,” 
confessed the incorrigible 
King, “I’ve just signed the 
lease!” 

*Thanks to A. A. Milne 


FIFTH 
AVENUE 
HOTEL 


24 FIFTH AVENUE 


Stuyvesant 6410 


1, 2 and 3 rooms with serv- 
ing pantries, refrigeration; 
furnished or unfurnished; 
for long or short term 


And on Murray Hill 


WHITE 


Lexington Ave. and 37th Street 
Lexington 1200 


Oscar Wintrab, Managing Director 


THE HOTEL 











A swagger three-button, 
double-breasted model. 
Characteristically Eng- 
lish in cut and tailoring. 


Tailored to measure 
or ready for wear 


up to 565 


banks Ghe 


562 Fifth Avenue 


Entrance 46” St, 
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45 gauge chifice— @ ir NEVER 
French Piquot edge pair CHANGE 
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of being convinced 


. 
Gerton Hosiery 
140 West 42nd St.—7th Floor 
198 B’way near Cortlandt St.—3rd Floor 
366 Fifth Ave. near 34th Street— 
Room 410 
Mail orders filled 








surroundings in which the boy 4/wyn 
Tower grows up are evoked in a 
crowded first chapter which teems 
with detail that never seems over- 
loaded. ‘Then gradually each figure 
on his childish horizon looms larger 
and larger, as the history of each rela- 
tive is unfolded. Every story is one 
of frustrated hopes and thwarted am- 
bitions: a vast record of failure, but 
lighted up with flashes of passionate 
love and hatred, of simple heroism, or 
bathed in the tender light of resigned 
serenity. 

The epitaphs in the Spoon River 
churchyard are typical of the note of 
these life histories, but where Edgar 
Lee Masters briefly hints at sordid 
tragedies, Glenway Wescott weaves a 
moving drama of human destiny, 
skillfully and sympathetically piecing 
together or unravelling the strands of 
which the woof of each narrative is 
composed. A consummate master of 
words, the author can induce any 
mood in the reader by the evocation 
of a scene, by a word or a phrase 
deftly placed where it will stir the 
heart and awaken echoes in the imagi- 
nation. Without being in any way 
imitative, innocent of Proust’s over- 
subtle and often futile meditations, 
Mr. Wescott has no counterpart in 
literature today save the author of 
“Remembrance of Things Past,” a 
title which so aptly fits his own book. 
Proust’s marvellous picture of the 
grandmother’s death is paralleled by 
Glenway Wescott’s superb last chap- 
ter, describing his Grandmother Tow- 
ers deathbed. Mr. Wescott has now 
proved what one suspected: that he is 
the most important event in American 
fiction since Dreiser. 


RANKLY and obviously imita- 

tive, on the other hand, is Con- 
rad Aiken’s “Blue Voyage,” for it is 
an attempt to tell a polite story in the 
manner now associated with the “sub- 
conscious” sections of James Joyce’s 
“Ulysses.” Mr. Aiken describes the 
departure for Europe of a young 
American writer in search of a girl 
with whom he is in love. He travels 
second cabin, slips into the first class, 
finds she is on board, and learns that 
she is engaged. That, briefly and lit- 
erally, is the “plot.” What consti- 
tutes the novel is the author’s ability 
to convey by the method of the “in- 
terior monologue” the young man’s 
state of mind and his character. 
Dreams, daydreams, fragments of 
conversation in the smoking-room, at 
table, and on deck—out of a chaos of 
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Jean Arthur, 
Pathe Star, 
Arthur Murr 





Six 
CE Dancing 
£ Lessons 


In order to keep his large staff of expert teachers busy 
during the summer, Arthur Murray is giving free, to his 
private lesson pupils, six class lessons. You pay only the 
special summer rate for the few private lessons necessary 
to become a good dancer. 

Learn to gain confidence, to lead forcefully and to dance 
the newest interesting steps perfectly! In a few hours you 
can become a brilliant dancer sought after popular 
Special sympathetic teachers for beginners. Visit the studio 
and obtain a free analysis of your dancing. Only a limited 
number of enrollments possible. 


ARTHUR MURRAY 
7 East 43rd St. 
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REN& ROSENTHAL 
520 MADISON AVE. 
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John Murray Anderson-Robert Milton 
School of the Theatre and Dance 
Instruction in Every Branch of Dramatic Art 
Special Summer Dancing and 
Dramatic Courses through 
September 
Enrollments Received Now 
Fall Term begins October 3rd 
Motion Picture Acting 
COMMERCIAL SCREEN TESTS MADE 











128-130 East 58th Street, N. Y. Plaza 4524 
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AMERICA’S FINEST HOTEL APARTMENTS 





Included in the reasonable rental 
are valet, housemaid and butler, 
electricity, window -cleaning, 
noiseless refrigeration, and 
other services. 2 to 6 rooms as 
low as $2940. 


Unfurnished or Furnished 


irk Sine 


299 PARK AVENUE 


Charles Wilson, Managing Director 























‘ONE YEAR OLD 


Unstinted praise from guests, 
cordial appreciation of our ef- 
forts for their well being, mark 
with encouraging good will the 
first birthcay. In a single year, 
the location of The Alden, fac- 
ing Central Park, the luxury of 
its quiet mode of life, the su- 
periority of its cuisine, have es- 
tablished it as one of the ideal 
apartment hotels in New York. 


As little as 
$19.50 per week: 


rents a complete one room home, un- 
furnished on yearly lease 
1, 2 and 3 room suites, with serving 


pantry and refrigeration. For lease or 
transient, furnished or unfurnished. 


CARL LETSCH, Manager 


THE ALDEN 


225-CENTRAL PARK WEST 
CORNER 82nd STREET 
NEW YORK 


THIS IS A BING & BING BUILDING 





words Mr. Aiken’s characters stand 
forth as clearly as if pages of conven- 
tional narrative had been devoted to 
them: Demarest, the unsuccessful 
dramatist; Silberstein, the facetious 
Jew; the lecherous Smith, and Miss 
Dacey and Pauline Faubion, so ob- 
viously in pursuit of amorous adven- 
ture—satisfied in the case of Pauline 
by her entering Demarest’s cabin as 
the book closes. 


ee VALUE” is, in its peculiar 
way, one of the strangest pieces 
of fiction which have come my way, un- 
heralded and unsung by advance pub- 
licity. Whether J. L. Campbell, the 
author, is an American or an English- 
man, a new writer or an experienced 
one, it is impossible to guess. He has 
chosen to tell in the most matter-of- 
fact manner, without a trace of liter- 
ary style or artifice, an astounding tale 
for chaste Anglo-Saxon consumption. 
It is all very well for bold bad French- 
men and Germans to place the scenes 
of their novels in houses of prostitu- 
tion; Spaniards and Italians likewise. 
But “La Maison Tellier” and “La 
Maison Philibert” do not exceed Mr. 
Campbell in boldness. 

Serge English is the offspring of a 
Russian inmate of a Parisian house, 
where he is brought up by her surviv- 
ing colleagues. He acts as a guide, in 
due course, and steers respectable visi- 
tors to the kind of entertainment which 
has never failed to strengthen the 
bonds of friendship between France 
and America. He has no sense of 
morals, and goes through the routine 
of his obscene trade with an innocent 
heart. ‘Two English tourists, who ob- 
serve him during the course of a per- 
formance, invite him to leave that den 
of iniquity and be saved. He goes 
with them to England, commits some 
amusing mistakes due to his early up- 
bringing, but finally revolts against the 
wickedness and depravity of nice peo- 
ple, and returns to France. 

The author’s intentions are evident- 
ly serious, and not a snicker nor a 
bawdy innuendo besmirches his de- 
scriptions of matters usually ignored. 
His intention seems to be to show that 
it is hard to fit oneself into the conven- 
tions of respectable society when one 
has been trained in the coarser but 
more animal and natural school of 
licensed prostitution in Paris. Beneath 
those dreadful kimonos beat hearts of 
gold, full of purer and nobler emo- 
tions than are possible beneath a smart 
frock at an English garden party. 

—ALCESTE 
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*““KENNETH,” she advises that 
Best Man, now in the Back- 
ground—*“so amazingly con- 
venient! Se simple after shop- 
ping, so easy before tea to slip 
into Marie Earle’s New Salon. 
Original, yes. Different—per- 
fectly. Exquisite preparations, 
marvelous treatments, oh, 


I SHALL NEVER WASH 
MY FACE AGAIN” 
The Best Man in the Back- 


ground stares and starts with 
alarm, for Sally is a Society 
Girl, riding, motoring, shop- 
ping, dancing, busy every 
Golden Hour. With a Price- 
less Complexion. 

Don’t delay your visit to 
Marie Earle’s New Salon. Have 
one of the famous Marie Earle 
facial treatments. Your com- 
plexion “responds” at once! 
These exquisite preparations 
sold in the smartest shops on 
the Avenue and all over the 
country. Write for Booklet 
Y-11. 





Established Paris 1910 
660 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
At Fifty-second Street 






































N oasis in the heart of New York — an entire acre 


of garden, secluded, quiet and sunny. An apart- 
ment building of the highest type, loeated within a stone’s 
3 throw of Grand Central, and offering an unequalled qual- 
fe ity and completeness of service. 
% 2 to 7 Rooms—from $2,000 
Renting office on premises 


L\/ L N ‘Ss a Douglas L. Elliman & Co.. Inc. 


15 East 49th Street Plaza 9200 
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[Look WHOS HERE" FRANK 
AND BGARNEST, HOT FROM THE 
“GUS SUN’ TIME ! 









Got A NEW PAIR 
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BECAUSE 


YOU'RE So SMART, 
You CAN'T 


CAN YOU TELL ME 
WHY AN OLD GOLD 
CIGARETTE 1S ) 
Luxe A HOT Da. 
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How! ( NoTe- 
THE BoYs 


LIKE 
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VEGETABLES 
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LICGETT € MYERS 


TOBACCO Co. 


Enough to win any 

man over, the natural 
tobacco taste that you 
get in Chesterfield — 


and nowhere else / 











